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Spahis of Free France Ride Against the Axis 
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EC YHERE’S no doubt it’s the spirited looking beauty that 
(/ wins most admiration today. You see a striking example 


\*" _ of this in the lithe and lively lines of the new Unisteel 


Turret Top Body by Fisher. But most of all, you recognize 
it as a work of highest craftsmanship. For here streamlining 
makes no compromise with comfort and security. Here you find 
even more room and more sturdiness behind a sleeker contour. 
So naturally you'll hear it said, “Body by Fisher is *41’s guide to 
better value”—which leads you, of course, to a General Motors car. 


You'll say Chevrolet’s “First Because It’s 
Finest”—and a prime reason is the new Body 
by Fisher as illustrated here on the 1941 
Chevrolet Special De Luxe Sport Sedan. Wider, 
longer, roomier, with new concealed running 
boards and door hinges—its new door-swing 
stops hold doors wide open for easier entrance 
and exit, its luggage compartment is bigger. 
And remember: 


Only the New 1941 Body by Fisher Has 
All These Features: New ‘“Flair-flow” 
streamlining with slanted windshield; double- 
curved back window. Doors hinged at front 
for greater safety. Crank-controlled Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation. Planned Vision with 
stronger, clearer Safety Plate Glass all around. 
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15-ton splash 





launched by a half-inch rubber hose 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber ... up goes the huge truck body, and 


Seg you could spade a flower bed 
this giant truck can zip 15 tons of 
rock from excavation to dam embank- 
ment. But then how unload it without 
hours of back-breaking labor? 


To dump it by tipping takes 1000 
pounds of hydraulic pressure to lift the 
load. This pressure requires a flexible 
tubing to adjust itself to the moving 
truck body. Flexible metal tubing was 
tried—and broke. 


B. F. Goodrich whose very first prod- 
uct 70 years ago was hose, had developed 
a rubber hose reinforced with wire for 
many uses in industry. Would this be 
strong enough? 


But 1000 pounds is a lot of pressure 
—it forces wire wrapping of most hose 
to unwind which lets the rubber expand 
and burst. Goodrich engineers began 
experiments for stronger hose. Using 
steel wire as fine asa hair, they developed 
a new way of braiding it in the hose, 
using a fifth of a mile of wire for every 
foot of rubber tubing. No matter how 
suddenly the pressure is applied this 
wire Cannot unwind—the rubber is al- 
ways clamped in a mesh of steel. 


One touch on a lever by the truck 
driver and a thousand-pound heave 
pours through this new Goodrich hose 


out pours its 15-ton load. 

It takes less than six feet of the hose 
per truck. But Goodrich research is 
applied to small jobs as well as large, 
standard products as well as new de- 
velopments. Whatever rubber product 
you use, it pays to find out from your 
Goodrich Distributor what improve- 
ments Goodrich has made in it recently. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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SIDESHOW. 





by DALE HARRISON 


Doughboy—Now they all 
Winthrop Rockefeller “the million 
buck private.” 


Big Blow—An-auto caught fire. 
The Hornell (N.Y.) firemen arrived, 
clang-clang! A fireman raised the 
hood and blew hard. Fire’s out. 
Clang-clang! 


Quiet, Please!—He was 22, his 
bride 70. Buenos Aires police dis- 
persed serenaders, explaining they 
might make the old lady nervous. 


This Pill’s on Me—A pro- 
posed Wisconsin law would require 
bars to serve a vitamin pill with each 
drink on the assumption it would 
take the kicker out of likker. 


D Stands for !!za!mn!—When 
Lincoln (Neb.) police arrest inebri- 
ate suspects, their report cards al- 


View Depacitine ball beartiags clo these 10 theirage belles ways show “D,” graded thusly: () 

Dry & Decent, (2) Delighted & 

) Devilish, (3) Dizzy & Delirious, and 
(4) DD—Dead Drunk. 


— gga Ha Ha! On Whom?—It was 
Reduce wear in Kansas City. She said: “Let’s 
Prolong life of machinery have a steak.” He replied: “Steak? 
Increase accuracy And me toothless? Ridiculous!” They 
; were arrested as peace disturbers. 


Resist load Ndi “I win!” he exulted. “They don’t 
eS ; 4 5 oc s . . . 
esist loads from all directions serve steaks in jail!” 











Reduce maintenance 


Permit high-speed operation 
Simplify design Hint to Housewives—tn- 
spired by news that New York has 
discovered spinach ice cream, a Se- 
attle housewife sent in a recipe for 
Raw Liver Ice Cream. “It’s de- 

You get these proved advantages of licious,” she wrote, “if you don’t tell 
ball bearings in a greater degree, when your guests what’s in it.” She added 
this comforting postscript: “I can 
also send you, if desired, a recipe for 
molasses cookies using castor oil as 
shortening.” No, thanks, lady. 





Allow accurate inter-changeability 
Give assured performance 


you use the bearing of 





Weather Note—The mayor of 
Cambridge, vetoing purchase of a 
snowplow, said: “The Almighty 
sends snow. If we be patient, He 
will remove it. He always has.” 





Indianapolis Frankness—tThe 
vice president and a shipping clerk 
of a plant working on defense orders 
were called for jury duty. The court 
ak agreed to excuse one of them. “Let 
Lee it be the shipping clerk,” the vice 
E A BALL ‘ president said. “He’s more valuable 

see pe «he Fe RN . ee eet i to the company.” 
WEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
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Tonight—join that select frater- 
nity of critical drinkers who prefer Old Bushmills 
because it’s one of the world’s great whiskies, and 
because it’s just like Scotch without that distinctive 
peat smoke taste! Light in proof and delicate in 
body, “Old Bush” is aged nine years before it is 
imported from Northern Ireland, where its world- 
wide reputation for superb quality began ’way back 
in 1784, 

Whether you drink “Old Bush” straight, or in 
highballs, cocktails, or other mixed drinks, you'll 
enjoy it tremendously! Remember to meet “Old 
Bush” tonight! 






Use Old Bushmills in Highballs « Cocktails « Sours « Straight 

















OLD BUSHMILLS 













Send for free Old Bushmills 
recipe booklet. Address Dept. 
NA, P. O. Box 12, Wall Street 


Station, New York City. 
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. WARNING to Income Tax Payers 


Radical CHANGES in this year’s tax laws mean that: 


Many Individuals must pay from 22%% to 574% % MORE Income Tax than 
they paid last year. 
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EVERY single person making over $16 per week, EVERY married person making over $39 


per week — regardless of exemptions or reductions — MUST FILE A RETURN. 


Over a quarter million taxpayers have used this book in previous years to keep their taxes 


down. Thousands this year will now welcome and use the NEW 1941 EDITION of 


IVOUR INCOME T 





IF YOU ARE 
SINGLE and Earn 16 


a week or more 


MARRIED and Earn $39 


a week or more 
YOU are NOW, for the 
first time, subject to the 
Income Tax and MUST 
file a Return! 











HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


duction to which you are justly en- 


By knowing EACH and EVERY de- 2 
1. titled — many of which your tax blank 


does not tell you about. 


HIS is a crucial year for income taxpayers. Rates are immensely higher. 
Exemptions are lower. It is up to the taxpayer to find out his legal de- 
ductions — because the tax blanks do not even provide space for some of them, 
Right now is the time to find out definitely how to make out your correct 
return, and how to avoid either underpaying or overpaying your tax. 
Each year, thousands of taxpayers unknowingly pay the Government more 
than they should. In many cases the Government has no indication that it is 





‘YOUR CORPORATION TAX 


A special tax book for 
corporations exclusively 


By J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 


The new Excess 
Profits Tax Law 
of 1940 is one of 
the most com- 
plicated measures 
ever to pass Con- 
gress! This new 
book explains, in 
simple language: 

What you must 
know about new 
Excess Profits 
Tax calcula- 
tions, exemp- 
tions. 

How to compute 
taxable income, 
credits, base pe- 
riod income, 
capitaladdi- 
tions, reduc- 





Taxes you are 
exempt from. 


Quick - check Ta- 
ble of effect of 
various divi- 
dends on equity 
capital. 

Easy method of 

tions. computing daily 

changes in 

How to calculate equity and bor- 
ree ete gp rowed capital 
al; amount of during year. 
capital stock, of 
paid-in surplus, © possible calcu- 
stock dividends ations of base 
that may be in- Period earnings. 
cluded. Effect of capital 

How personal changes on in- 
service com- come credit in 5 
panies can be cases. 
exempted. Elections that 

Quick table of helpreduce your 
items of taxable normal and ex- 
income for nor- cess profits tax. 


mal and excess F 
orms that per- 
profits taxes. mit you to make 
Check lists of 160 our own calcu- 
items which af- lations and omit 
fect invested nothing of value 
capital. to you. 





NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 


&* Many tax counsellors, lawyers, and 
accountants are ordering copies of these 








receiving more than its due. As a result, 
the money is not refunded. Each year, 
other thousands of taxpayers are heavily 
penalized for underpayment caused by 
their honestly mistaken ideas about ex- 
emptions and deductions. 


Each of us wants to share his rightful 
part of national defense. However, the 
government expects no one to overpay 
his tax, and an incorrect return, whether 
resulting in either underpayment or over- 
payment, is a definite hindrance to the 
taxation program, involving needless and 
expensive readjustments. 


“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Lasser, 
C.P.A., is this year’s addition to the widely 
used series of guide books which in pre- 
vious years have sold over 250,000 copies. 
It is new, completely up-to-date, covers 
every Federal income tax requirement 
and every important change of the past 
year, in simple, untechnical language. It 
is the quickest and most accurate help 
ever devised for income taxpayers. 


GUARANTEED 


to save you time and taxes— 
or your money back 


The publishers of this book are so certain it 
will save you time, help keep your tax down 
and avoid the trouble of later assessments, 
that they offer it on this Double-Guarantee: 
(1) When you receive “Your Income Tax” 
look it through. If you do not agree that it 
will be of definite help—return it; the pub- 
lishers will refund its full price. OR (2) 
After making out your actual tax return, if 
you then do not agree this book has saved 
you time and money you may return it for a 
full refund at any time up to March 20, 1941. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are $o many ways this book can save 
money for income tax payers, that even only 
one of them may very well save you several 
times the small cost of the book. Keep your 
tax down by getting this book at the earliest 
possible date. Mail this coupon now without 
money (unless you er to remit now and 
save postage costs). “Your Income Tax” will 
be sent to you at once. SIMON AND SCHUS- 
TER, Inc., Dept. T382, 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


By learning how to prepare your in- 
come tax return QUICKLY AND COR. 
m RECTLY ... thus avoiding future 
assessments, penalties, interest charges. 


NOTE TO 
“FIRST-TIME” 
TAXPAYERS 


For those who 
this year must 
file an income 
tax return for 
the first time, 
this book con- 
tains a special 
step-by-step 
guide to each 
and every line 
on your tax 
blank. It will 
save you time, 
clear up doubts, 
and avoid ex- 
pensive errors 
and legal pen- 
alties. 





SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. T382 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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THIS BOOK TELLS YOU: 


59 Suggestions Which May Re- 
duce Your Taxes. 


122 Deductions Which May Be 

ade by Salaried Men and 
Women. 

172 Items Which You May Ex- 
clude From Your Gross In- 
come. 


48 Different Taxes Deductible 
by an Individual. 


9 Types of Charitable Contribu- 
tions Which Have Been Ap- 
proved as Deductions. 


225 Deductions Which May Be 
ade If You Are Engaged in 
a Trade, Business or Profes- 
sion. 
125 Changes During 1940 
aused by Statutes, Rulings, 
and Decisions. 
33 Recommendations as to Se- 
curity Transactions. 











Please send me immediately the book(s) checked be- 
low. I will pay postman $1 for each copy ordered, plus 
C.0.D. charges. It is understood that if this information 
does not definitely save me time and taxes, I may return 
it to you and you will refund my money in full at once, 


copies “Your Income Tax”’ 


____copies “Your Corporation Tax”’ 


Check here if you prefer to enclose WITH this coupon 


$1 for each copy ordered. In that case WE will pay all 
postage charges. Same return-for-refund privilege applies. 
Sma EER NSE GEN ER Terom ER 
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Super Chish 


and Uhith 


In these superb lightweight stream- - 


liners, Santa Fe offers the utmost 
in smooth speed, beauty, restful 
toliliclsMmelile Maite Mm (lads male 
on rail journeys between Chicago 
and southern California. .. 

The Super Chief is the only all- 
standard sleeping car streamliner 
operating ona 3934-hourschedule 
between ChicagoandLos Angeles 
@ The Chief is the only daily all- 
Pullman streamliner between these 
two points. 

Both the Super Chief and the 
Chief also provide excellent serv- 
ice for Palm Springs, or Arrow- 
head Springs, via San Bernardino, 
California... and throughout the 
winter season, the Chief carries a 
streamlined daily Pullman be- 
tween Chicago, Kansas City dnd 
Phoenix, Arizona 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
921 Railway Exchange 


Chicage 
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The Warren Pershings 


Born: To Francis Warren Pershing, son 
of Gen. John J. Pershing, and the former 
Muriel Bache Richards of New York City, 
the General’s first grandchild, a 6-pound 
8-ounce son to be named John Warren 
Pershing, in New York, Jan. 21. The Per- 
shings were married April 22, 1938. 


Birtupay: Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois and well-known Re- 
publican party member, 80, Jan. 26. He is 
now in retirement on his farm near Ore- 
gon, Ill... . Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many, 82, Jan. 27. The former monarch 
spent the day quietly at Doorn with his 
family. The usual birthday banquet at 
night was omitted. 


Marriep: Ward Morehouse, playwright 
and Broadway columnist for The New 
York Sun, and Joan Marlowe, actress at 
present appearing in the play “Mr. and 
Mrs. North,” in Easton, Pa., Jan. 24... 
Giuseppina Rossigniani, niece of Pope Pius 
XII, and Count Giulio Rizzardi of Milan, 
in the chapel of the Pontiff’s private apart- 
ment in the Vatican, Jan. 23. 


Diep: Kenneth F. Simp- 
son, 45, Congressman from 
the Seventeenth New York 
District and outstanding 
Republican party leader, 
of a heart attack, at his 
home in New York City, 
Jan. 25. For five years the 
chairman of the New York 
County Republican Com- 
mittee, Simpson was one 
of the key supporters of Wendell L. Willkie 
at the GOP convention. He was elected 
to Congress in November, succeeding Bruce 
Barton, who unsuccessfully ran for the 
Senate ... Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, 73, 
retired United States “ublic Health Serv- 
ice surgeon who was the pioneer in the 
fight against hookworm in the South, of 
heart disease, in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24 
. . + Count Stephen Csdky, 47, Foreign 
Minister of Hungary since December 1938, 
of uremia, in Budapest, Jan. 27. A firm 
believer in close friendship between Hun- 
gary and the Axis, Count Csaky remarked 
last June: “The best safeguard of peace in 
the Balkans and the Danube Basin is the 
community of interests existing between 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary.” 


Px 


Wide World 
Simpson 


A Picture of a Champ 


Can’t we see a picture of Charles Sharp, 
Humboldt pancake consumer (News. 
WEEK, Jan. 27) ? Fellow Iowans believe he 
has set an all-American pancake record 
for his age. 

T. J. OLSON 
Pomeroy, Iowa 





In Humboldt’s re- 
cent pancake-eating 
marathon, Charles 
Sharp, 72-year-old 
defending champion 
who weighed in at 
140 pounds, held on 
to his title by con- 
suming (in the space 
of two days) 95 four- 
inch two-ounce pan- 
cakes—to say noth- 
ing of the assorted bacon, eggs, and sau- 
sage he used for fillips of flavor, or the 38 
mugs of coffee which washed it all down, 





Charles Sharp 





Volunteers for Britain 


In all our rush to aid Britain, we seem 
to be overlooking one very valuable way 
in which Britain could aid us. This is by 
accepting volunteers from our armed serv- 
ices—especially the Navy and Air Force— 
who could get actual experience of the use 
of modern armaments under war condi- 
tions. Surely nobody doubts that a good 
deal of the efficiency of the German war 
machine in this conflict has been due to 
the experience with new weapons which 
was gained by their volunteers in Spain. 

P. B. JOSEPHS 

New York City 


Bangor’s Credit 


I noticed in Newsweek for Jan. 13, un- 
der relative credit standing of major mu- 
nicipalities as of Jan. 1, 1941, that you 
omitted our city of Bangor, which had just 
floated a $549,000 loan at a rate of 1.34. 
This is .11 per cent less than Cincinnati, 
a city, as we understand it, of the best 
credit in the United States. 

Although we are small in population, we 
have maintained a good-sized budget and 
lived within it. 

W. P. NEWMAN 
President 


Eastern Trust & Banking Co. 
Bangor, Maine 


Many smaller cities and towns enjoy 4 
superior credit status. Davenport, Iowa, 
recently sold an issue for 1.36 per cent and 
Lititz, Pa., for 1.26 per cent. However, 
Newsweex’s table, as indicated in the ti 
tle, was strictly limited to the larger mu- 
nicipalities. 
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A VISIT TO CANADA’S “PILOT FACTORY” 


Canada isn’t waiting! She’s got 83 schools organized to 
train 20,000 pilots a year for Britain’s defense. Richard 
Thruelsen gives you a good look at R. C. A. F. activities at 
the East Canadian airdromes from which ships are being 
flown to England. Color photos by Ivan Dmitri. Page 18. 


The birth of a bully 


The stranger didn’t want to teach Steve to use his fists. He 
knew what would happen. A story of a feud between two 
hot-shot truckers. Some Can’t Take It. Post page 12. 


Cuba goes “futbol” crazy 
How did Co-atch Jim Kendrigan teach the sefiors of dear 
old Havana U. to switch from rumbas to razzle-dazzle? 


NOW WHAT ARE 6h ikstey ru Troniea Rnate Recta, by Ted Shane?” 
THE NAZIS DOING | Nazi stoolpigeon—age 12 


A refugee came across the lines into Free France bearing a 
TO HOLLAND? birdcage with a secret drawer. ‘““‘They shoot people for 
carrying letters,”’ he said, ‘‘but I wished to be agreeable...” 


A strange story, Child of the Terror, by Helen Fawley. 


, What’s happened to Holland’s four-year food 
reserve? All her skilled workmen? Her money? The hound that pointed fish 
A sixty-year-old woman dives off the deep-sea fishing boat 


Is ee dislike for the nome OE g or Poseidon—and brings up a strange catch! Another big- 
waning? How are the Germans “solving” the game fishing adventure with Crunch and Des, Hull Down, by 
unemployment problem for all German Europe? Philip Wylie. On page 20 of this week’s Post... ALSO short 
And what is Hitler’s plan for Holland after the stories, serials, editorials, cartoons—all in this week’s Post. 
war? Read The Bitter Fate of Holland. 


by DEMAREE BESS 


AN UNCENSORED ARTICLE 


U4 






READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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FEBRUARY Is: ISSUE... NOW ON SALE 
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The laborer in the fable who carried the same hodful 
of mortar up and down the ladder all day to fool the 
boss, is like machinery that functions smoothly enough 


... but fails to earn on its investment. 


York engineering is profit-minded. “It must profit 
the user.” That’s rule number one at York. And this 
principle has faced no severer test in all industry than 
in providing refrigeration equipment for milk distribu- 
tion. Here, not merely business good will and profits 


are at stake but the very health of the community! 


“York Cuts Costs for Us” Says Borden’s 


In 33 Borden plants, the newest of which is the largest 
milk processing plant in the world, the high efficiency of 


| deliver’’ 


long-experienced Borden management is saving thou- 
sands of dollars in operating costs through the use of 
York equipment, and providing every possible safe- 


guard against interruptions. 


The experience gained in more than 150,000 engi- 
neered refrigeration and air conditioning installations, 
is yours for the asking. Call “Headquarters” for plan- 
ning that sees your job from your 
point-of-view. 


‘york 
ka 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters 
Branches and Distributors through- 
out the world. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


*‘Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885”? 
A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—Armour « A. & P. * Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden « Canada 
Dry + Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright « du Pont * Eastman Kodak « Firestone * Ford + General Baking « General Foods « General 
Mills + General Motors * Goodrich + Gulf Oil * Monsanto Chemical « Norton Company * Paramount Pictures + Pennsylvania R. R. 
Procter and Gamble « S&%&F Industries + Shell Oil « Socony-Vacuum « Swift « Texas Company + United Fruit « Woolworth 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





‘Economic Warfare’ 


The phrase “economic warfare” and the 
thoughts behind it are rapidly coming 
toward the center of the stage in Wash- 
ington. The general idea embraces moves 
to undermine Axis commercial ties with 
Latin America, halting vital materials 
reaching Germany via Russia and Japan 
via Mexico, freezing Axis funds in the U.S., 
etc. Because numerous Federal agencies 
are concerned with such matters, there’s 
need for cooperative action in the field. 
There have already been quiet informal 
meetings on the subject, attended by rep- 
resentatives of many Federal departmen's. 
Before long some sort of central board will 
probably be set up to coordinate all U.S. 
moves on this economic front. 


Supreme Court Outlook 


Privately, New Deal attorneys see al- 
most no prospect of serious reverses dur- 
ing the present Supreme Court term (end- 
ing in May). Instead, they expect coming 
decisions to extend government powers in 
several directions, even though few issues 
of the constitutionality of major New Deal 
laws will come up. The extensions of pow- 
er are particularly likely in matters of tax- 
ation and in decisions lessening court in- 
terference with findings of Congress or of 
administrative agencies. Most correspond- 
ents covering the court agree in general 
with this appraisal. 


Power Officials’ Transfer 


Plans are under way to switch two key 
power-policy officials. The move is to put 
Harry Slattery, now Rural Electrification 
Administrator, into ex-Sen. James Pope’s 
job as a TVA director and to give Pope 
the REA post. Reason: Slattery, highly 
popular among congressmen and New 
Dealers, is not a strong administrator but 
would be excellent at the public-relations 
work which Pope must now do. Pope, cred- 
ited with much executive ability, would be 
expected to straighten out the REA’s pres- 
ent administrative tangles. 


Leftist Peace Drive 


Conservative peace groups are worried 
about planned “invasions” of Washington 
by the American Peace Mobilization and 
the American Youth Congress, widely sus- 


pected of being Communist “fronts.” The 
“invasions,” scheduled to start with a dem- 
onstration by the Mobilization group this 
Saturday, will include a mass meeting of 
the Youth Congress in Washington next 
week. The affairs are expected to be even 
noisier than the previous Washington dem- 
onstrations. The so-called legitimate peace 
organizations fear that the result will be to 
link “Communism” with their fight against 
the Lend-Lease Bill. 


White House Notes 


Some days before the inauguration, Chief 
Justice Hughes visited F. D. R. to discuss 
the arrangements. Roosevelt, as on both 
his previous inaugurations, wanted to re- 
peat the whole oath instead of just saying 
“TI do.” When the discussion ended, Hughes 
asked: “After I have given you the oath, 
do you mind if I lean over and say to you: 
‘Isn’t this getting monotonous?’” .. . 
Roosevelt’s inauguration phrase: “If we do 
not [take stock], we risk the real peril of 
isolation,” praised by several editorials, 
was just a slip resulting, he says, from 
looking through the wrong part of his bi- 
focals. He meant to say only: “we risk the 
real peril of inaction.” ...F. D. R.’s hand- 
written note which Willkie carried to 
Churchill ended with these five lines from 
“The Building of the Ship” by Long- 
fellow: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great, 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fatel 


Knudsen-Hillman Team 


Prospect are still good that Knudsen and 
Hillman, despite past differences, will man- 
age to work together rather well in running 
the defense drive. While Hillman was in a 
Baltimore hospital, Knudsen drove over 
from Washington (37 miles) to talk with 
him. Various Hillman aides offered to carry 
any and all messages, but Knudsen polite- 
ly brushed them aside. He made it clear 
that, under the new OPM setup, he in- 
tended to deal with his co-director only 
on a man-to-man basis and without use 
of any intermediaries. 


Lifted Embargo 


Lifting of the “moral embargo” against 
exports of planes to Russia means noth- 
ing, of course, in terms of planes, since 
the licensing system will still block such 
exports. The move was calculated simply 
to remove a point of friction. The embargo 
was first applied chiefly as a protest 


against Russian bombing of women and 
children. Now that this practice hasn’t 
been employed for ten months, the State 
Department thought it could stop point- 
ing a finger at past Soviet guilt, thus 
smoothing the way for future discussion 
aimed indirectly at inducing Russia to keep 
its aid to Germany at.a minimum. The 
next concrete issue will be molybdenum, 
which Germany needs in small quantities 
for metal castings. The Reich is high- 
pressuring Russia to funnel this metal 
from the U.S., while the State Depart- 
ment is anxious to block this. 





Axis Mexican Propaganda 


"Lheve are signs that the Axis propa- 
ganda campaign in Mexico, aimed partly 
at distracting the U. S. from its aid-to- 
Britain policy, is really getting going. Be- 
sides the old stand-by of “U. S. imperial- 
ism,” stories that “the U. S. will shortly 
enter the war and drag Mexico in, too” are 
also being widely disseminated by whis- 
pering campaigns, by subsidized stories in 
the press, and through the German-con- 
trolled paper Diario de la Guerra. The 
more illiterate Mexican masses are even 
being influenced by a fantastic Axis-in- 
spired story that President Avila Camacho, 
“under orders” from Vice President Wal- 
lace, is secretly sending hundreds of Mex- 
icans to the U. S. to be shipped to Britain 
so the U. S. can save its own man power. 
Expect this type of propaganda to become 
much more widespread in ensuing weeks. 


Baltic Nations’ Fate? 


Close students of Russian policy are con- 
vinced that the clause in the renewed 
Russo-German pact calling for the com- 
plete repatriation of Germans from Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia foreshadows the 
final doom of those countries. Indications 
are that once the Germans are all repatri- 
ated, Russia will uproot all but the low- 
est strata of the Baltic peoples and scat- 
ter them throughout Russia and Siberia, 
destroying their national entity. They will 
be replaced by Russians. Such a process is 
already under way in Russian Poland. Tens 
of thousands of Poles have been shipped to 
Siberia, and more are to go as fast as Rus- 
sians displace them. The purpose, of course, 
is to insure against restoration of these 
nations, regardless of the war’s outcome. 


German Plane Production 

While present German plane production 
capacity is actually much greater than 
present U. S. and British production ca- 
pacity together, informed Washington 
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sources say the Reich’s production has not 
been large in the last several months. They 
believe it was cut down for these reasons: 
(1) Though perhaps short on certain 
models, the Reich has had a greater 
mass of planes than it needed during 
the winter months. (2) Time has been 
needed to retool for new designs. (3) Ma- 
terials have been conserved for use in the 
new planes rather than putting them into 
planes becoming obsolescent. While there 
are no signs that Germany is really short 
of metals needed for its war effort, it ob- 
viously can’t indulge in wholesale waste. 
There’s now evidence that mass production 
on the newer planes is under way. 


Japanese Caution 


While any forecast on Japan is risky, the 
prevailing theory among diplomats now is 
that Tokyo has shelved any plans it has 
for a move southward. The belief is that 
Italy’s sorry showing against British sea 
power and F. D. R.’s all-aid-to-Britain pol- 
icy have delayed any Japanese thrust 
against the Netherlands Indies or British 
Malaya until Axis chances seem much im- 
proved. Also, the reinforcement of U.S. 
submarine, patrol bomber, and infantry 
forces in the Philippines is believed to have 
convinced Japan that the U.S. will use 
force to stop a Japanese naval expedition 
southward. Consequently, Japanese press 
protests are regarded as simply attempts 
to whip up home morale and please Ger- 
many. 


Shanghai Blockade Leak 


In all the publicity about British claims 
that U.S. exports to Russia are reaching 
Germany, little attention has been paid to 
a steady and fairly large leak of U. S. ma- 
terials to Germany through Shanghai. The 
materials are ostensibly imported by local 
industry for its own use, but large quan- 
tities have been reshipped through the 
Japanese to Russia for consignment to 
Germany. British officials are gunning 
particularly for an American banker in 
Shanghai. They charge that the bank of- 
ficial is pro-German, with close German 
connections, and that a number of firms 
reshipping U.S. material to Germany are 
dealing through him. The British have 
already planted a story on their charges 
in Shanghai papers. Names were omitted, 
but the story was perfectly clear to Shang- 
hai residents. 


Mexican Notes 


A shake-up of President Avila Cama- 
cho’s coalition Cabinet, transforming it in- 
to a strictly “pro-Presidente” Cabinet, is 
regarded by correspondents as a near cer- 
tainty .. . Ex-President Cardenas is mov- 
ing quietly about the country, avoiding 
publicity, and keeping any plans to him- 
self. He has offered to return to active 
duty as a division general in the army, but 





hasn’t been called . . . Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, “Mexico’s John L. Lewis” who’s 
now in eclipse, is thinking of moving to 
Colombia and starting a campaign to make 
himself No. 1 labor boss of Latin America. 





Reuther Plan Prospects 


The Reuther (500 planes a day) plan 
is not entirely shelved. While no one ex- 
pects it to be adopted in anything like its 
entirety, Knudsen has long proposed to 
hold discussions relative to incorporating 
parts of the plan in the aircraft program. 
The delay in such action has been due to 
Hillman’s illness. Some two weeks ago 
Knudsen phoned Philip Murray, CIO 
head, saying he was ready to confer with 
him, Reuther, and others about the plan 
but adding that Hillman obviously 
couldn’t attend owing to illness. At Mur- 
ray’s suggestion, it was agreed to wait 
until Hillman was back at work. Mean- 
while, Knudsen is struggling with a project 
to break bombers down into 15 to 25 
standardized units. All the units, complete 
with wiring and inside apparatus, would be 
made in automobile plants and sent to a 
central point for assembly. 


RFC Buying Plane 


Note the unreported fact that the RFC 
is now planning to buy quantities of 
airplanes and armament and sell them 
later to the Army, Navy, or Britain as 
needed. It is already doing this, without 
fanfare, in the machine-tool field, having 
bought almost $50,000,000 worth for re- 
sale. Presumably, the motives for this are 
that (1) it doesn’t force orders and pro- 
duction of obviously needed materials to 
await specific appropriations and (2) it 
permits going ahead on production for 
Britain before financial details have been 
completely worked out. 


Martin Ouster? 


There’s a small but concerted movement 
among New York Stock Exchange firms 
to ease out the youthful William McC. 
Martin as stock-exchange president. The 
complaint is that Martin has not proved 
“impressive” enough to stand up to the 
SEC or to rebellious exchange firms and 
has not succeeded in “selling” the ex- 
change to the country. One group has al- 
ready sounded out Kennedy, Farley, and 
Willkie on accepting the presidency. None 
of the three was receptive. A thorough 
search is now being made for some such 
figure who will accept. The would-be rebels 
realize they will have little chance without 
some outstanding candidate. 


Government and Business 


One of the independent auto makers is 
likely to be enlisted to produce duplicates 
of a new British aircraft engine which has 
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just been shipped to Washington amid 
great secrecy . . . Some sort of working 
agreement between the Arnold (trust- 
busting) school and the Henderson (in- 
dustrial cooperation) school within the 
Administration is being attempted .. , 
Leading commercial bankers, cooperating 
with defense officials, have finished the 
fifth revision of a bill that would give 
banks making loans on defense contracts a 
lien on the goods being produced .. , 
The bank-holding-company legislation is 
now likely to be badly delayed by dif- 
ferences between the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve. 





Miscellany 


Tadex to international prestige: Psy- 
chiatrists say fewer and fewer mentally 
unbalanced people now imagine them- 
selves to be Mussolini; Hitler is the favor- 
ite choice, but Churchill is coming up fast 
. . . Reuters, British news agency, is plan- 
ning to set up a large central office in New 
York and begin selling its service to U.S. 
newspapers . . . There’s evidence that Axis 
interests have gained control of a well- 
known U.S. Slovak newspaper. They are 
sending the paper with its pro-Axis news 
to Slovakia in an attempt to convince 
European readers that it represents the 
views of Slovak-Americans. 


Movie Lines 


Watch for a minor cycle of films about 
New Orleans. Two—“The Flame of New 
Orleans” and “Lady from New Orleans” 
—are already under way, and at least two 
more are planned . . . Three endings are 
being filmed for Deanna Durbin’s new 
picture “Nice Girl.” A U.S. version will 
end with her singing “Thank You, Amer- 
ica;” a South American version will close 
with the same song sung in Spanish, while 
a British version will end with “There'll 
Always Be an England.” . . . Hollywood 
has learned that Nazi interests, which 
have taken over French film production in 
Paris, are even completing French pic- 
tures left unfinished at the time of occu- 
pation. 


Japanese-Filipino Trick 

Japanese in the Philippines have found 
a new and surer wavy of getting around 
Philippine laws restricting aliens. They 
used to hire Filipinos to act as dummies 
for them in purchasing land, obtaining 
fishing permits, forming corporations, etc., 
but the Philippine Department of Justice 
has lately been looking into such deals. 
Now the Japanese simply get themselves 
adopted by Filipinos, which gives them all 
the legal rights of a legitimate child. The 
scheme works well because many poor 
Filipino families welcome the opportunity 
to be enriched by their adopted “children.” 
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1. START. Smooth- 
ly, swiftly—Plym- 
outh sweeps you 
away! You enjoy 
new High-Torque 
Engine Perform- 
ance with new 
power-gearing! 
You shift less! 














MAKE THIS 7-WAY 


You'll get most for 


your dollars...if you 
make your decision 
in the Driver’s Seat! 


IDE the new Plymouth— 
drive it over familiar roads 
—and there will be no question in 
your mind which is the best-per- 
forming low-priced car! 
Plymouth’s new High-Torqu: 
Performance with new power- 
gearing give you new mastery of 
any road—with less shifting. 









2. STRAIGHTAWAYS. You'll notice 
—\ Po ; an exceptional quietness at every 
aueneses®* speed. Floating Power engine 
mountings ‘‘soak up’’ vibration! 


You'll marvel at the roomi- 
ness of Plymouth’s Fashion-Ton« 
Interior...at the riding comfort 
of its 117” wheelbase, longest of 
“*All 3” low-priced cars! 






















You get new Safety Rims on 
wheels, new High-Duty Engin 
Bearings,an Oil Bath Air Cleaner 


3. CURVES. The 
long, low, wide, 
new Plymouth 
“hugs theroad”’ 















4. ROUGH ROADS. Plymouth 
“floats” over the bumps with 
soft-acting Amola steel springs, 
airplane- type shock -absorb- 
ers, rubber body mountings, 








on curves! 
There’s new 
steadiness on 
its 117-inch 


—on all models! Ride in a new 
Plymouth and you'll buy it! 





wheelbase! 

















5. HILLS. It’s thrilling as 
you sweep up and over the 
top—with power to spare! 
Here, particularly, youap- 
preciate Plymouth’s new 
High-Torque Perform- 
ance—great new power! 
















PERFORMANCE 
CHECK LIST 



























1. Fast Getaway 
(2. Smoothness on the 
Straightaway 
6. DOWNGRADES are a 
good place to test the 3. Stability on Curves 
control Plymouth’s 
sceatalidine balay there (4. Easy Comfort over 
draulicbrakesgiveyou Rough Roads 
for slowing, stopping. ms. Climbing Power 
psec 6. Smooth Stopping 
7. Easy Handling in 


Heavy Traffic 








a delight to drive! 









7. TRAFFIC reveals Plymouth’s 
remarkable new handling ease 
and flexibility. The powerful 
new pick-up, easier shifting, 
steadier steering and surer 
braking —all make Plymouth 
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3 LOOK AT 1941 PRICES OF 
“ALL 3.” The new Plymouth is ac- 
tually lowest-priced of ‘‘All 3”’ on 
many models. And it is easy to 
buy. Plymouth Division of Chrys- 
ler Corporation. Prices are Subject 
to Change Without Notice. 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., 
THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S. T. 


RIDE (1. 
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See the low-priced 1941 Plymouth Commercial 
Pick-up and Panel Delivery...combining smart 
f appearance, ruggedness, economy. They are 
outstanding values in the low-price field. 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Backers Reported Willing 
to Accept Time Limit on Power 






and Specific Ban on Convoys 





The first phase of the Battle of Bill 1776 
ended this week with closed sessions of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on Mon- 
day which heard Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. George 
Brett, Acting Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
and Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations. But as Rep. Sol Bloom’s 
group prepared to write a modified meas- 
ure, and as the rattle of oratorical mus- 
ketry at the other end of the Capitol her- 
alded the opening of hearings be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 











Debate on Lend-Lease Measure 
Boosts Chances ot Compromise 


urge that Congress surrender some of its 
powers to the President. 

Other opposition witnesses were more 
obliging. Col. ‘Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
most widely advertised of those summoned 
by Fish, said calmly that he hoped neither 
side would win, that America was in no 
real danger of invasion, that the loss of the 
British Navy would not seriously affect 
the United States, and that he was “wor- 
ried very little” about the economic con- 
sequences to this country if Britain fell. 
(A Berlin official, reading the testimony, 
cried: “Hats off to Charles Lindbergh!”) 

Lindbergh was followed by Brig. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, newspaper columnist, 
who agreed with the aviator that no nation 


could successfully attack the United States. 
Norman Thomas, four-time Socialist pres- 
idential candidate, denounced “this bill 
to authorize undeclared war in the name of 
peace.” Hanford MacNider, one-time Min- 
ister to Canada and Assistant Secretary of 
War, said passage of the measure would 
“throw the nation into receivership.” And 
William R. Castle, President Hoover’s 
Under Secretary of State, concluded the 
anti-bill panel with the charge that H.R. 
1776 was “clearly a war measure.” 

H.R. 1776 was being shot at elsewhere. 
In the Senate, Minority Leader Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon, just out of bed, 
indicated opposition to the bill as it stood. 
Two substitute measures were introduced 
in the upper chamber—one by Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio Republican, to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to lend 
$1,000,000,000 to Britain, $500,000,000 to 
Canada, and $50,000,000 to Greece; the 
other, by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado 
Democrat, to authorize the President to 
lend the British Empire $2,000,- 
000,000. 








Committee, two things became 
apparent: 

The isolationists’ frontal at- 
tack, aimed at killing President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to help de- 
feat the Axis, had fizzled in the 
house. And, in consequence, the 
middle-of-the-roaders who hold 
the balance of power in both 
chambers will now have a chance 
to help the Administration 
straighten out some awkward 
bulges and salients in its line. 

All last week, the anti-bill 
forces stormed the heights. The 
march of witnesses began, how- 
ever, with a disappointment for 
the opposition. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former Ambassador to Brit- 
ain, who had let the isolationists 
down in a broadcast the week be- 
fore (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27) , agreed 
with Rep. Hamilton Fish, New 
York Republican and spokesman 
in the House committee for the 
bill’s foes, that sending convoys 
would be an act of war, but pro- 
ceeded to praise the Roosevelt 


























course as one involving “the least 
tisk for the greatest good” and to 








Harper in the Birmingham 


‘Don’t Forget Who the Race Is With’ 
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The board of directors of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce released a program calling 
for Congressional approval of all 
arms, loans or gifts, a stipulation 
against convoys or any other “rec- 
ognized act of war,” and a ban on 
sending any soldiers or sailors be- 
low the rank of captain into the 
war zone without Congressional 
approval. The Kansas Legislature 
memorialized Congress not to 
pass the bill “in its present 
form.” And Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins (who had declined 
Fish’s request to appear before 
the committee) took to the air 
with a warning that “the Ameri- 
can people are about to commit 
suicide.” 

But the friends of prompt. all- 
out aid for Britain did not pass 
the week in idleness. An hour be- 
fore Hutchins stepped to the mi- 
crophone, 125 of his faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Chicago 
issued a manifesto urging the 
“immediate enactment of the 
Lend-Lease Bill.” Several persons 
took issue with Lindbergh’s 
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Against H.R. 1776: Columnist Hugh S. Johnson . . . and Socialist Norman Thomas... oa d 
testimony. Col. Clarence Chamberlain, [7 -? try is in such danger today that decisions sibly ¢ 
| likewise a transatlantic flier, said: “Either ‘Pulse Feeler’ on the effective use of our instruments of when 
he doesn’t know what he’s talking about defense are as vital as if we had already White 
| or he has been bitten by the Nazi bug.” William T. Pheiffer, 42-year-old been attacked .. .” of bot 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Republican lawyer who moved from When the smoke had cleared, it was evi- passa; 

Army Air Corps, reminded a questioner Amarillo, Texas, to New York City > dent that the Administration’s line had oi 
that “we are spending millions and millions in February 1939, and, on his first not been broken. The American people, sign 
| of dollars,” and Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, plunge into politics, was elected to hardly noting that the “dictator” powers So 
| Commander-in-Chief of the First Army, the House of Representatives from of the Reorganization Act expired on Jan. jectio 
added: “We wouldn’t be spending it if we the Sixteenth (Gas House) District 20 without having disturbed the republic’s lead t 
weren’t vulnerable, would we?” Not even last November, promised his con- foundations, had not risen to the “dictator” dictat 
Norman Thomas escaped censure, for seven stituents always to keep his finger } bait dangled by foes of H.R. 1776. The consi¢ 
: of his leading Socialist supporters in New on their pulses. Last week, he hon- } times themselves tended to contradict the self | 
| York wired Bloom that “Socialists who op- ored his pledge by sending “Pulse testimony of the more complacent. Ten and 1 
posed American participation in the last Feeling Letter No. 1” to every sev- § thousand civilian volunteers had just com- tunit 
war ... believe that America cannot be enth one of the 70,000 registered pleted a four-day plane-spotting test (see ing t 
neutral in the present war.” And the Wash- voters in his East Side district, a ) page 32) which showed America’s vulner- thori 
ington Legislature differed with its Kansas former Tammany stronghold, to de- { ability to air raids beyond question. Wash- send 
counterpart by passing a resolution endors- termine their views on the Lend- ; ington had heard that the President would diplo 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policies. Lease Bill. shortly ask Congress for $1,200,000,000 in the . 
One of the week’s surprises came from “T adhere to the old-fashioned be- { supplemental funds for defense. and | 
Sen. George Norris, the only man now in lief that the true function of a Con- | This week Dr. George Gallup released plun; 
the upper chamber who voted against the gressman is to take heed of the senti- a preliminary survey of sentiment on the T! 
war declaration in 1917. Sen. Robert M. ments and convictions of the people Lend-Lease Bill in New York, Philadel- weig 
La Follette Jr., Wisconsin Progressive, had who have sent him to Washington to 2 phia, and Chicago showing 54 per cent is re 
been commissioned by the isolationist high represent them,” he explained. favorable but one in six of them desirous third 
command to persuade the venerable Inde- Pheiffer described the response as ; of seeing a time limit and specific bans on mail 
pendent to come out against H.R. 1776, “overwhelming” and the voters as } sending troops or warships abroad written men 
but Norris endorsed it, adding: “I “amazed at being consulted.” Of into the measure. Paradoxically, Congres- auth 
don’t think we are going to get into $,000 replies received last week, the sional mail was overwhelmingly hostile to wou 
this war.” consensus seemed to be: pass the bill the bill, as written. To veteran Capitol surr 
Bloom, meanwhile, had brought up some with restrictions. Hill trend watchers, that suggested one take 
witnesses of his own to counterattack. The Congressman dipped into his answer: compromise. And this week, as unle 
William Green, president of the American own pocket for about $100 to defray Sen. Walter F. George’s Foreign Relations indi 
Federation of Labor, favored the bill with the cost of the printing and the ad- Committee took up the battle, the broad mur 
an adequate time limit and certain other dressing of the letters, mailing them outlines of compromise were beginning to to b 
amendments. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, under his frank, and asked the re- be discernible: hav: 
who later made public her resignation as cipients to pass copies along to A majority appeared to favor a time ings 
Minister to Norway, urged the committee their neighbors. Some voters were limit, a ceiling on the amount to be spent whe 
to pass the bill “at the earliest moment.” so delighted they sent him small arming foreign powers, a specific ban on wou 
And Bloom’s star rebuttal witness, William sums to meet the expense. They will convoys, and some arrangement for peri- (Ge 
C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to France, be returned. odic reporting by the President to Congress. can 
warned the representatives that “our coun- aialeatcs > (Mr. Roosevelt’s willingness to accept pos- wer 




















Wide World 





sibly all four were indicated Monday night 
when he conferred for two hours at the 
White House with Congressional leaders 
of both parties in the hope of speeding up 
passage of the measure.) 


Significance—-- 


So far, there have been two main ob- 
jections to H.R. 1776: (1) that it would 
lead to war, and (2) that it would lead to 
dictatorship. The first argument has lost 
considerable force, since the President him- 
self has ruled out the sending of convoys 
and many Americans have had an oppot- 
tunity to reflect that H.R. 1776 adds noth- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt’s Constitutional au- 
thority to send warships anywhere he likes, 
send troops anywhere he likes, break off 
diplomatic relations with one or more of 
the Axis Powers, write provocative notes, 
and do a dozen other things calculated to 
plunge the country into war. 

The second objection carries more 
weight. For although the word “dictator” 
is reminiscent of Reorganization Bill and 
third-term seareheads, the Congressional 
mail is bringing plenty of cogent argu- 
ments against such a blanket surrender of 
authority as H.R. 1776 in its original form 
would have made possible. Congress can 
surrender power by a bare majority; it 
takes a two-thirds vote to get it back— 
unless there is a time limit. The public has 
indicated a desire to see some sort of maxi- 
mum placed on the amount of its money 
to be given away. The public would like to 
have Congress kept informed of the work- 
ings of the bill, once it is enacted. And, 


whether or not the measure as written 
would permit the sending of convoys 
(George says it does not), most Ameri- 
cans would feel better if a specific ban 
were tacked onto it. 











Aviator Charles A. Lindbergh ... and ex-Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, testifying on Lend-Lease Bill 


One such American is Mr. Roosevelt, to 
whom the prospect of a repetition of the 
Lusitania affair is a constant nightmare. 
To Washington correspondents who were 
close to the destroyer-base deal dickerings 
and who followed the genesis of the Neu- 
trality Act, therefore, the charges that the 
President has some convoy scheme up his 
sleeve seem somewhat incongruous. They 
recall that Mr. Roosevelt and Hull were 
particularly insistent on the clause in the 
Neutrality Act which bars United States 
ships from war zones, and they also re- 
member that it took the so-called White 
committee and its friends in Washington 
three weeks to beat down the President’s 
reluctance to part with the 50 destroyers. 





All-Out Diplomacy 


Roosevelt Greeting to Halifax 
Spotlights Anti-Axis Strategy 


Uncle Sam and John Bull, awaiting the 
passage of the Lend-Lease Bill (see page 
13) to cement their ties, stepped up their 
diplomatic offensive against the Axis 
Powers last week by pulling strings in 
half a dozen world capitals to undermine 
anticipated German-Italian thrusts in the 
English Channel, the Balkans, and the 
Mediterranean. 

Into the forefront of the international 
spotlight events propelled the 6-foot-5 
frame of Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 
third Viscount Halifax, British Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. Making his first visit 
to this country, the 59-year-old former 
Foreign Secretary arrived unexpectedly 
and dramatically at Annapolis, Md., Fri- 
day afternoon aboard the spanking new 
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$28,000,000 streamlined 35,000-ton battle- 
ship King George V* after a secret, seven- 
day, voyage across the Atlantic. 

No less dramatic was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
decision to become the first President in 
history to go personally to welcome the 
agent of a foreign power. Streaking over 
the slippery 35-mile stretch from Washing- 
ton by motorcar, he boarded the 165-foot 
yacht Potomac in a pelting rain and 
steamed out into the fog of Chesapeake 
Bay to bring Halifax, Lady Halifax, and 
their party ashore. After those on board 
had a leisurely dinner, the Potomac was 
tied up and drenched newsmen were sum- 
moned. Apologizing because “you’ve had 
to stand in the rain,” Halifax read them a 
statement to the American people: 

“The more quickly your generous help 
can be made effective, the sooner shall we 
be able to break this Nazi power that is 
trying to enslave Europe and the world... 
We have assuredly a rough, difficult and 
perhaps a very long road before us; but 
the British people are united as never be- 
fore in history, and I have no doubt that 
with your help we can win through and 
so save those causes on which your civili- 
zation and ours depend.” Next morning 
the ex-Viceroy of India called at the State 
Department and spent an hour with Sec- 
retary Hull. Emerging, he commented: “I 
think we see things very much alike.” 

Meanwhile, John G. Winant, 51-year-old 





*Twenty-one hours after the King George V 
dropped her hook, she departed for an unknown 
destination, beating by three hours the require- 
ments of international law. Camouflaged to 
escape submarines, she makes a top speed of 
$5 knots and carries ten 14-inch guns, sixteen 
§.25-inch guns, several batteries of anti-aircraft 
pom-poms, three fighter planes, and a fleet 
of mosquito torpedo boats. Her normal crew 
comprises 1,500 officers and men. 
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director of the League of Nations’ Interna- 
tional Labor Office, whom the President 
is reported to have chosen to succeed 
Joseph P. Kennedy as Ambassador to 
London, paid a “social visit” to the 
White House, but declined on leaving 
to confirm the rumors surrounding his 
name. 

Three times a liberal Republican Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, Winant came 
into the Roosevelt orbit when the Presi- 
dent called him. to be the first chairman of 
the Social Security Board. The tall, gaunt 
idealist, often compared to Lincoln, was 
born in New York City—like Mr. Roose- 
velt, the son of wealthy parents. As a boy 
he moved to New Hampshire, and at the 
age of 14 announced his intention of go- 
ing to St. Paul’s School, where he prepared 
for Princeton. There he added to his 
wealth by meeting and marrying Con- 
stance Rivington Russell, a member of 
the Pyne family. But despite his fortune, 
estimated at “several millions,’ Winant 
has established himself as a sympathetic 
champion of labor, and as such, would be 
expected to work intimately in London 
with his friend, Ernest Bevin, Labor Min- 
ister and possible successor to Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

To complement such an emissary, the 
President was expected to maintain his 
close relations with Churchill, Lord Beaver- 
brook, Minister of Aircraft Production, 
and business factions in the government 
by naming someone like S. Clay Williams, 
chairman of the board of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., or W. Averell Harri- 
man, chairman of the board of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., as Minister to Lon- 
don. 

Fitting into this scheme were the activi- 


Halifax (left) said he and Hull ‘see things very much alike’ 











ties last week of Harry L. Hopkins, the 
President’s “alter ego,” and the arrival in 
London of Wendell L. Willkie, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s erstwhile Republican opponent. Hop- 
kins received an exhaustive review of the 
British position from Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden and accompanied Churchill 
on a tour of the Dover defense area. Will- 
kie presented his personal letter of intro- 
duction from the President to the Prime 
Minister, saw Eden and Bevin, and set 
about his “fact-finding” tour. 

In the Balkans, meanwhile, Col. William 
J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox’ personal representative 
abroad, held extended conferences with 
King Boris of Bulgaria and Regent Prince 
Paul of Yugoslavia, but guarded his 
tongue—except to admit that he had lost 
a wallet containing his passport, letters of 
introduction, and money. 

Keeping one eye on the Far East, the 
White House took another step to aid 
China in her protracted war with Japan 
by detailing Lauchlin Currie, Presidential 
assistant, to fly to Chungking this week to 
“secure firsthand information on the gen- 
eral economic situation in China.” His de- 
parture coincides with that of Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura, new Japanese Am- 
bassador to Washington, who left Tokyo 
with an assortment of glass eyes (he lost 
one in a Shanghai bombing) and a three- 
point program to improve relations with 
the United States. 


Significance-—— 


Last week’s unusual diplomatic activity 
merely highlights a trend toward closer 
Anglo-American cooperation in this field 
which has been discernible for some time. 
Briefly, that policy is to present a united 
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anti-Axis front—to the Axis itself, to res. 
tive Axis victims who now long for de. 
liverance, to wavering neutrals, and to ele. 
ments in the democratic countries inclined 
to look with favor on appeasement. 

By having the right mouths fear the 
right ears, the President will be able to 
drop little hints which may go a long way 
toward deciding the outcome of what most 
of the world now recognizes as an all-out 
struggle between totalitarianism and de. 
mocracy. Donovan, for example, has been 
dazzling the Balkans with United States 
defense appropriation figures—to them 
simply astronomical—and slyly reminding 
them that America tipped the scales de. 
cisively in the last war. 





Escaped Nazi 


International law provides that a neu- 
tral nation may not return an escaped pris. 
oner of war to his captors, but must de. 
port him to his native country or any coun- 
try of his choice. The United States came 
up against this problem for the first time 
in the present war last week when a Ger- 
man pursuit-squadron leader, Baron Franz 
von Werra, 26, jumped off a Canadian pris- 
on train on Jan. 23 while traveling through 
Quebec and was picked up the following 
night in the border town of Ogdensburg, 
os 

The first known German captive of this 
war to reach this country, the slim, blond 
flier, who spoke good English, said he had 
hitchhiked most of the way to the frontier 
near Prescott, Ont., and had crossed the 
ice-filled St. Lawrence River in a rowboat. 
His ears frozen, he explained he had es- 
caped in order to participate in a “knock- 
out blow” against England in March, and 
predicted the British would capitulate by 
September. 

He was arrested on a charge of entering 
this country without reporting to a United 
States Immigration officer, and was slated 
to appear before a Federal grand jury in 
Albany this week. Released under bond of 
$5,000 posted by the German consulate, 
he went to New York City. 


Birthday Crusade 


A quilting bee is being staged this week 
in Jackson, Miss., a squirrel circus in Los 
Angeles, and a public wedding in Delta, 
Colo. Brookfield, Mass., is parading Elsie 
the Cow; Camden, N.J., is conducting a 
prize letter contest, and Winston-Salem, 
N.C., is judging a poetry contest. Fort 
Myer, Va., is promoting a horse show and 
Wilmington, Del., a drum and bugle corps 
competition. 

In dozens of ways, chiefly by benefit 
balls and “mile of dimes”* drives, mil- 








*The Treasury Department calculated that 
it takes 89,872.34 dimes, worth $8,987.23, to 
stretch 1 mile when laid end to end. 
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What Was It? 4 friendly, deformed, gray-spotted animal, with a calf- 
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like head and a camel’s humped back, turned out to be a yearling albino 
deer when it was taken to the Trailside Museum at Bear Mountain, N.Y. 
A few days after it was placed on exhibition, it died. 
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lions of Americans are celebrating the 
President’s 59th birthday Jan. 30 to aid 
the thousands who, like Mr. Roosevelt, 
have been or will be afflicted with the 
dread infantile paralysis. The President 
himself has promised to deliver a mid- 
night radio plea on his anniversary, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt is due at eight parties in 
Washington that evening. 

Under the direction of Keith Morgan, 
New York insurance and real-estate man, 
the Committee for the Celebration of the 
President’s Birthday hoped to raise more 
than the record $1,423,924.87 collected last 
year (the seven annual celebrations from 
1934 to 1940 raised a total of $7,148,- 
003.82) . 

The urgency of the drive was demon- 
strated when the Public Health Service re- 
ported that the paralyzing virus attacked 
9,768 persons in the United States in 52 
weeks last year. This total, 2,480 more 
than in 1939, was the fifth highest in his- 
tory. Although the disease generally spared 
the Northeast, it reached epidemic propor- 
tions in the Midwest, striking 1,253 per- 
sons in Michigan alone. 





Six Out of Nine 


When President Roosevelt four years 
ago demanded the power to enlarge the 
conservative-dominated Supreme Court, 
he complained that, almost alone among 





Presidents, he had had no chance to ap- 
point a member of the high tribunal. Al- 
though he lost the “court packing” bat- 
tle, his opponents’ victory was pyrrhic. 
Deaths and resignations during his second 
term gave him the opportunity to name 
five men to the nine-man bench, and last 
week he got the chance to run his string 
to six—more than any President since 
George Washington had had the oppor- 
tunity of naming. 

The new vacancy was created by the 
retirement of Associate Justice James C. 
McReynolds at full pay ($20,000 a year) 
as of Feb. 1, two days before his 79th 
birthday. The bachelor Tenness¢e Demo- 
crat, who joked that he could not “do 
enough duck-shooting” around Washing- 
ton, was known as a radical trust-buster 
when Woodrow Wilson raised him from At- 
torney General to the high court 26 years 
ago, but became the New Deal’s most con- 
sistent enemy there. 

Speculation on the successor centered 
early this week around Sen. James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Congressional trouble-shooter, who ap- 
peared to be the favorite over Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson, often rumored 
to be the President’s choice for Chief 
Justice if and when 78-year-old Charles 
Evans Hughes retires. The President 
told his press conference Friday that he 
had made his choice, but would not an- 
nounce it for some time. — 


Harbor Tragedy 


The 92-foot schooner Mary E. O’Hara, 
with 25 tons of mixed fish, was 40 minutes 
out of Boston at 3 a.m. Jan. 21—less than 
an hour from the warm homes and grog 
shops which would thaw out the 23-man 
crew after a howling week on the Banks 
in 10-degree murk. Suddenly there was a 
grinding crash. From the forepeak a man, 
blood streaming from a mortal wound in 
his head, staggered aft, bellowing: “For 
God’s sake—we’re sinking!” The Mary E. 
O’Hara had struck an anchored coal barge 
and was taking water fast. 

Through the hatches the crew, clad only 
in underwear, spewed on deck, making for 
the dories. The small boats were ice-frozen 
in their nests. Even as the men worked 
with axes to cut them clear, the 108-ton 
schooner settled into a 49-foot grave on 
Finn’s Ledge, less than 2 miles from the 
Massachusetts shore. Twenty-two made for 
the riggings as the dories, freed by the 
warmer water, drifted away. Twelve feet 
out of the sea, the men sang, cursed, and 
prayed—waiting for a rescue craft to come 
within hallooing distance. 

Thirty minutes passed. A fisherman’s 
hands froze and he dropped like a ripe 
apple into the black water. A tug bore 
down on his 21 mates, failed to hear their 
cries, and passed. Another pair of be- 
numbed hands gave way. A second vessel 
appeared, but it, too, went by. A third 
fisherman fell—a fourth, a fifth, then a 
cluster of three. By 6:30 seventeen had 
gone, the last being the captain. As the cold 
light of dawn picked out all that was left 
of the Mary E. O’Hara, the trawler North 
Star took off five survivors of the worst 
tragedy in the history of Boston Harbor. 





Two Families 


Jack Kirkland’s dramatized version of 
Erskine Caldwell’s novel “Tobacco Road,” 
now playiag in its eighth year on Broad- 
way, portrays life among the poor whites 
of the Deep South. Last week two real- 
life dramas revealed that “Tobacco Road,” 
far from being a dead-end highway, winds 
through the hills of Ohio and the man- 
made canyons of New York City. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, last August, Mrs. 
Goldie Pauley, 30, wife of an impoverished 
farmer on WPA and mother of five chil- 
dren (she was a bride at 15), had a serious 
operation. When she returned to their 
small, isolated hillside farm at Candy Run, 
15 milés north of Portsmouth, she ex- 
pected to take it easy for a while, but her 
husband, Lee Pauley, 42, thought other- 
wise. He hitcled her and their 14-year-old 
daughter Ollie to a heavy plow. Fortified 
by an explosive mixture of rubbing alcohol, 
plum juice, and sugar, Pauley beat his 
wife frequently and developed a fanatically 
jealous streak. 

On Monday last week, Ollie received a 
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Lovella Burton found a ‘Tobacco Road’ in New York 


written proposal of marriage from Taft 
Keaton, illiterate son of a neighbor, who 
had his sister pen the letter. Enraged, 
Pauley blamed his wife for the romance 
and shouted: “I'll let you live until morn- 
ing, and then I'll kill you and the Keaton 
family.” Not waiting for morning, Mrs. 
Pauley crept into the front room of their 
paintless frame house, found her husband 
lying on the bed with his back to her, and 
killed him with his own shotgun while 
Ollie looked on with bulging eyes. 

On New York’s lower East Side, mean- 
while, skinny, 13-year-old Lovella Burton, 
bearing black and blue marks on her arms 
and back, had her father, Simon Burton, 
49-year-old unemployed miner, arrested for 
beating her with a belt. Her story was 
that he had sent her to bed without her 
supper and flown into a rage when she got 
up for a drink of water. Taken into Es- 
sex Market Court on a charge of assault, 
Burton, who is nearly blind, spoke up: 
“Sure, I whupped her. I’m the head of 
the family, ain’t I?” 

Subsequently it came out that, over a 
period of five years, Burton had trans- 
planted his wife, Creasie, 36, who is part 
Cherokee Indian, and their six children 
from the Cumberland Meuntain region 
around Pineville, Ky., to Manhattan, 
where he went on relief, receiving $79.60 
a month. But New York had not dulled 
Burton’s code of mountain morals. Crowd- 
ed into a four-room cold-water flat with 
two grandchildren and four cats, he would 


sit all day long in a secondhand chair, 
ruling his brood with a hand of iron. He 
would not permit them to sing or talk 
above a whisper, wear shoes in the house, 
or go outside except on business. If his 
wife talked to other men, she had to keep 
her eyes fixed on their shoes. 

Relieved but regretful at her husband’s 
arrest, black-haired Mrs. Burton summed 
up her life: “I never cry any more—I 
got over that. When you’ve lived with a 
man for twenty years and had ten chil- 
dren by him [four of them died], you sort 
of get used to him.” 





The Acheson Report 


Six weeks ago, President Roosevelt, in 
vetoing the Walter-Logan Bill to submit 
regulations of administrative agencies to 
judicial review, explained he desired to 
await the report of a committee, appoint- 
ed by the Attorney General and headed 
by Dean G. Acheson,* which was studying 
the problem of how, “not to hamper ad- 
ministrative tribunals, but to suggest im- 
provements to make the process more 
workable.” 

Last week, after 23 months’ study, the 
Acheson committee’s 1,000-page report was 
submitted to Congress by the Attorney 
General. The report opposed the court 
curb on administrative agencies as embod- 





*Who last week was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. 





ied in the Walter-Logan Bill as unnece. 
sary, but recommended other reforms. 
creation of an Office of Federal Adminj:. 
trative Procedure to study the practices 
of quasijudicial agencies; simplification of 
the procedure and regularization of the 
rules of such bodies; appointment in each 
agency of “hearing commissioners” {y 
judge hearings; and provision that no pros. 
ecutor of a case should help judge it. 


Week in the Nation 


Pouitics: The Senate committee inves. 
tigating campaign expenditures announced 
that national and state political organiza. 
tions spent $22,740,313 on the 1940 cam. 
paign, of which $14,941,142 was disbursed 
by Republicans and $6,095,357 by Demo- 
crats. Chairman Guy M. Gillette, Tow, 
Democrat, called the report a “sad com. 
mentary” on the Hatch Act’s theoretical 
limitation of $3,000,000 on expenditures by 
any one party. 


Crasu: A 12-ton, $135,000 TWA sky- 
sleeper, circling before dawn to land at the 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, 
brushed a clump of tall maple trees a mile 
away, plowed through high-tension wires, 
and crashed. The impact killed Capt. 
P. T. W. Scott, 36-year-old pilot and for- 
mer Navy aviator who had flown 1,500,000 
miles (the equivalent of three round trips 
to the moon) for the airline without acci- 
dent, and J. F. Mott, TWA mechanic. 
Twelve others were injured. 





Desertion: Dean John Hervey of Tem- 
ple University Law School, who at 40 is 
married and has two children, * declared 
that the chief reasons why 17,500 husbands 
left home in 1940 were because their wives 
talked too much about their operations, 
wore curlers and negligees at breakfast, re- 
counted their children’s misdeeds too often, 
tried to keep up with the Joneses, indulged 
in too much criticism, and had no sense 
of humor. 


Sentences: Harold J. Sturtevant and 
Ervin G. Lackey, youthful Navy seamen 
who were convicted of malicious mischief 
for ripping a Nazi flag from the German 
consulate in San Francisco (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 27), were given suspended sentences 
of 90 days. The Navy promised to deal 
with them “adequately.” 


Corns: The three United States Mints in 
Philadelphia, Denver, and San Francisco 
reported setting an all-time record last 
year by turning out 1,209,478,982 coins, 
worth $50,157,850.32, compared with the 
previous peak of 738,742,000 coins minted 
in 1919. Because of better retail business, 
defense and sales taxes, and increased use 
of slot machines, the mints worked 24 
hours a day most of the year to coin 781,- 
155,872 pennies, 259,729,158 nickels, 108,- 
119,827 dimes, 46,756,846 quarters, and 
13,717,279 half dollars. 
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New Losses Force Fascists 
to Accept German Domination; 


Haile Selassie in Ethiopia 


The fortunes of war turned more heavily 
against the Italians last week than at any 
time during the seven months they have 
been in the conflict. The British captured 
Tobruk, surrounded Derna, and threatened 
to conquer all of Eastern Libya. In East 
Africa Il Duce’s forces were attacked from 
all sides while Haile Selassie fanned the 
fames of native rebellion. Heavy Fascist 
counterattacks failed to dent the Greek 
front. And over these mishaps spread the 
ever-increasing shadow of complete mili- 
tary and economic subservience to the 


Reich. 


Routs 

At dawn on Jan. 21 the British Army of 
the Nile swung into action against Tobruk 
with the same form of sudden, heavy at- 
tack by which it had previously broken 
Italian resistance at Sidi Barrani and Bar- 
dia. During the night the navy and air 
force had done their part in smashing the 
defenses of Tobruk. When day came, 
heavy tanks, followed by bayonet-wielding 
Australian infantry, crashed through the 
perimeter defenses. By nightfall the flam- 
ing town was firmly in the grip of the 
British. 

Five generals fell to the Army of the 
Nile at Tobruk—bringing the total num- 
ber to sixteen—and one admiral was cap- 
tured. The bag of prisoners amounted to 
more than 25,000, raising the number 
seized in the campaign thus far to about 
108,000. British casualties amounted to 
“less than 500.” 

The brunt of the Tobruk fighting was 
borne by the Australians. But an increas- 
ing share fell on one of the most anomalous 
detachments of the polyglot Army of the 
Nile—the Free Frenchmen. These consist 
mostly of forces that escaped from the 
French Army in Syria and include troops 
ranging from marines to the picturesque 
Spahi cavalry (see cover). They are under 
the command of two well-known French 
soldiers, Gen. George Catroux, former Gov- 
ernor General of Indo-China, and General 
de Larminat, former Chief of Staff to Gen- 
eral Weygand. In London, Free French 
headquarters issued a communiqué prais- 
ing the “brilliant contribution” of its forces 
at Tobruk, and Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
Free French chief, made a broadcast con- 
trasting these deeds with Vichy’s words. 

The actual capture of Tobruk was an 
operation strikingly similar to that of 











British Drive Against Italy 


Rescues Lifeline of Empire 


Bardia. But this time the British did not 
simply cautiously advance to the next 
strongly fortified point, Derna. Instead, 
armored units arrived at Derna almost 
immediately after the fall of Tobruk, sur- 
rounded the town, and, according to some 
reports, entered it. While lacking the 
strategic significance of Tobruk, Derna is 
important because it has the best supply 
of sweet water in Cyrenaica, the eastern 
province of the two which make up Libya. 
And Derna is the center of a rich fruit- 
and grain-growing region where the thou- 
sands of colonists the Duce sent to Libya 
have been chiefly settled. 

The Royal Air Force continued to make 
destructive raids on Fascist bases and 
claimed to have driven Marshal Graziani 
out of his headquarters at Cyrene—a town 
on the site of the ancient Greek city of the 
same name. The main British forces, how- 
ever, appeared to be dashing across an in- 
land road that cuts over the hump of 
Cyrenaica and ends at Bengasi. The Ital- 
ians themselves admitted that the British 
were halfway to this vital port of 86,000 
inhabitants and administrative center of 
Eastern Libya—and practically the last 
spot before Tripolitania (the western prov- 
ince of Libya) where the Italians can 
make a stand. 

In East Africa, the British announced 
the capture of 1,100 prisoners and the 
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seizure of Bisha—an unimportant town 
except for the fact that it is the terminus 
of the railway leading to the Red Sea port 
of Massawa. Its capture opened the way 
to Agordat, an important junction, and 
eventually to Asmara, the capital of 
Italy’s oldest colony, Eritrea. 

The advance into Eritrea was carried 
out by regular British forces. At the same 
time the British opened another campaign 
under a new leader against the Fascists. 
His name was Haile Selassie. For months 
the little King of Kings had been at 
Khartoum in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20). Last week he re- 
turned to Ethiopia. A British plane car- 
ried him over the frontier to an airdrome 
concealed in the forest. The red, green, 
and yellow flag of the Negus was unfurled, 
and the Emperor issued a proclamation of 
rebellion against the “blood enemy,” Italy. 


Riots 

The fall of Tobruk and other British 
slashes at the Fascist empire came as a 
much heavier blow than the capture of 
Bardia. Fascist commentators freely ad- 
mitted this. But even this tragic military 
news was overshadowed by another de- 
velopment in Italy—the question of rela- 
tions between Italy and Germany. 

Fascist newspapers made it clear that 
this had been the chief subject discussed 
at the ultra-mysterious meeting between 
the Duce and the Fiihrer two weeks ago. 
Time and again they stressed that there 
was only one Axis front against Britain, 
that the troops of both powers would fight 
freely in each other’s territory. Along with 
this, there were more or less tacit admis- 


Bardia sequence: a gun moves up... 
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sions that soon the Axis armed forces 
would operate under a unified command. 
And an economic mission under Dr. Karl 
Clodius, who once headed a similar group 
in Rumania, arrived for a series of con- 
ferences. 

So far the Fascists have denied that 
there are any German forces in Italy, ex- 
cept the air corps stationed in Sicily (the 
British bombed four of the island air- 
dromes last week). But from Belgrade— 
and apparently from German sources there 
—have come persistent stories of division 
after division of Nazi troops pouring into 
Italy. 

From Belgrade last week came another 
series of rumors. These were to the effect 
that there had been widespread riots in 
Northern Italy, particularly in Milan, that 
were caused and suppressed by German 
troops. Rome correspondents categorically 
denied the story. But this week came a 
curious Nazi slip. In the course of refuting 
the stories of riots in Italy, the Nazis said 
that far from having been attacked in 
Milan, German troops were cheered there 
as they marched through the streets—a 
direct contradiction of the Italian asser- 
tions that there were no Reich forces in 
Northern Italy. 


Significance 


The fall of Tobruk and the overrunning 
of most of the remainder of Cyrenaica 
completed an enormous strengthening of 
the British Mediterranean position vis-a- 
vis Italy that began with the Duce’s at- 
tack on Greece. At sea, a line of British- 
held bases now cuts straight across the 
Mediterranean. In Africa, Tobruk, with 
the best harbor between Alexandria and 
Tunisia, forms the southern anchor. The 
center rests on Suda Bay in Crete, a fine 
natural harbor, which the British are now 





fortifying heavily. And in the north, the 
navy and the RAF have the use of numer- 
ous Greek bases. 

Far ahead of this Tobruk-Suda Bay- 
Greece line lies the British advance base, 
Malta, backed by the powerful support of 
the navy and these new bases, more than 
ever becomes a threat aimed straight at 
Italy. Behind the Tobruk-Suda Bay-Greece 
line lies the chief British base and war 
center for the Near East, Alexandria, and 
Egypt. The successful attacks on isolated 
Italian East Africa have dispersed the 
threat to communications with the British 
Empire through the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. The Italian rout in Libya 
has removed the most obvious Black Shirt 
menace by land, and the British foothold 
in Greece and the alliance with Turkey 
guard against a thrust from the north by 
Germany. The result has been to make 
Egypt a more secure main base than 
Britain itself. 

Despite these vast gains for the British, 
the corresponding losses for the Italians 
were largely a matter of prestige—the 
colonies are isolated territories, hard to 
defend and not vital to the homeland. But 
the loss of men struck a serious blow at the 
Italian Army. Out of some 85 or more 
divisions mobilized, a total of 40 have been 
destroyed or tied down: twenty in Libya, 
at least five in East Africa, and fifteen in 
Albania. 

Thus both the actual strength of the 
Fascist army, as well as its prestige, has 
been reduced drastically. From the com- 
ment of Fascist newspapers themselves this 
fact emerged as the vital consideration in 
the conference between the Duce and the 
Fiihrer. For the first time it put the Ger- 
mans in a position not only to dictate 
diplomatic policy but military measures as 
well to the Italians. 
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In this sense the most important poy, 
of the week was the still vague story fr 
Rome of the creation of a unified Axis His, 
Command. This same question rose in thy 
last war after the Austrians had suffer) 
a continuous series of defeats. The eye, 
tual result was the submission of thy 
Austrians to almost complete Germy 
domination. And one of the most jp 
portant factors involved in this was th 
necessity of using German shock division; 
to strengthen the Austrian formations 
in much the same way that German 3j 
squadrons have been sent to Sicily. 





Advisers to Pétain 


Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, French 
Chief of State, last week announced the 
formation of his promised National Coup. 
cil, a stop-gap measure pending the fran. 
ing of a new constitution. It will not bea 
legislative body but a purely consultative 
one to advise the old Marshal on matters 
of moment. That he is under no obliga. 
tion to take any proffered advice was made 
clear in the government’s daily bulletin for 
newspaper editors: “Political France is 
conceived of as a hierarchy of which the 
Marshal constitutes the apex.” 

Pétain picked a mixed bag of 188 men 
from many fields of endeavor. In keeping 
with his aim to make France predomi- 
nantly agricultural, farmers got the largest 
representation—more than 40. The Third 
Republic’s Parliament had 932 members, 
but the Marshal chose only 68 who had 
been in it. 

The Council also includes some sup- 
porters of his ousted second-in-command, 
Pierre Laval, with whom he buried the 
hatchet on Jan. 18. It has Leftists like 
Paul Faure, former secretary-general of 
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. . . Action: a British gun crew finds the range and opens up with a howitzer .. . 
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the Socialist party, and Gaston Bergery 
and the renegade Red, Jacques Doriot, now 
publisher of the violently anti-British and 
anti-Semitic Paris newspaper Cri du 
Peuple. Another notorious member is Lt. 
Col. Francois de la Rocque, head of the 
Fascist Croix de Feu, which the Léon 
Blum government outlawed in 1937. 
Among the assembly’s celebrities are 
André Siegfried, writer, Alfred Cortot, 
pianist, Col. René Fonck, World War ace, 
Prince Louis de Broglie, physicist, Lucien 
Romier, economist, and Louis Lumiére, 
inventor who pioneered in motion-picture 
development, and who is now 76 years old. 




















Nazi Arrests 

Some of the appointees have been liv- 
ing in occupied France and they must get 
the Nazis’ permission to go to Vichy when 
the Council meets. The day after the 
Council announcement the first hitch was 
reported. De la Rocque, on his way to 
Vichy, was held up by the Germans at the 
border between occupied and unoccupied 
France and taken back to Paris, where he 
was detained for three days before the 
Nazis let him go to Vichy. The only ex- 
planation was that he tried to cross the 
border with an expired pass. 

De la Rocque has been something of a 
French Sir Oswald Mosley. Like the Brit- 
ish Fascist leader now in jail, the French 
one also had a titlk—Count—and hoped to 
become his country’s Hitler. He called his 
organization Croix de Feu (Cross of Fire) 
because many of his followers were ex- 
servicemen who had been decorated for 
bravery. Incidentally, Pétain paid him the 
compliment of borrowing his slogan “Work, 
Family, and Country.” 

The same day that de la Rocque was 
arrested, Roger Langeron, Vichy’s chief 
administrator in Paris and who succeeded 























the late Jean Chiappe as Prefect of 
Police in 1932, also was taken into custody 
by the Germans. They had been dis- 
satisfied with Langeron ever since the 
pro-British Armistice Day demonstrations 
in Paris, holding him responsible for the 
disorder in which several French students 
were killed by German soldiers. 





London Crackdowns 


Capt. David Margesson is a thin-faced, 
firm-jawed politician who, as chief govern- 
ment whip in the House of Commons, 
gained a reputation for martinet-like effi- 
ciency in making Tory M. P.’s toe the 
party line. Last month he succeeded An- 
thony Eden as War Minister: Instead of 
objecting to the appointment, liberal pa- 
pers chuckled in print at the fact that 
Margesson would now have to boss brass 
hats. The leftist New Statesman and Na- 
tion remarked: “If he whipped M. P.’s 
with whips, perhaps he has scorpions for 
generals.” ; 

Last week, for the first time, Captain 
Margesson cracked down on the army. 
And it was in a case involving one of the 
most sacred of Tory symbols—the “old 
school tie.” The trouble started three 
weeks ago. A Col. Ralph Bingham, an old 
Etonian and commander of an officers’ 
training school for men from the ranks, 
wrote a letter to The London Times in 
which he said that middle- and lower- 
class boys failed to make good officers. 
He charged that “these classes, unlike the 
old aristocratic and feudal classes, .. . 
have never had anyone to think of but 
themselves . . . Never was an old school 
tie and the best it stands for more justified 
than today.” 

The storm roused by Bingham’s letter 








... Aftermath: Italian prisoners are railroaded to the rear 
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rapidly passed beyond the staid letter 
columns of The Times. Last week the 
wrangle was introduced into the House 
of Commons, and indignant M. P.’s de- 
manded punishment for a man who cast 
doubt on Britain’s democracy. 

Captain Margesson held his hand at 
first. Then, after a brief investigation, the 
ax fell on Colonel Bingham. The War Min- 
ister announced that “the army council’s 
severe displeasure has been conveyed to 
Colonel Bingham .. . In addition, I have 
decided that this officer is no longer suit- 
able for command of an officers’ cadet 
training unit . . . and I have given in- 
structions for him to be relieved.” 


Communists 


The spectacle of an arch-conservative 
War Minister castigating an old-line army 
officer for defending the “old school tie” 
was matched by the Leftists in the House 
of Commons. Herbert Morrison, Home 
Secretary and former Laborite boss of 
London, announced a long-expected meas- 
ure: the suppression of The Daily Worker, 
official publication of the British Com- 
munist party. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war, The 
Daily Worker has charged that the con- 
flict was only another “imperialist” strug- 
gle and advocated formation of a “people’s 
government” and a negotiated peace. In 
addition, it has conducted an effective 
sniping campaign against the govern- 
ment’s policy on air-raid shelters, pay in 
the army, and wages and hours ‘in fac- 
tories. To Parliamentary critics, Morrison 
defended his action with the assertion that 
the government could not allow the pub- 
lication ‘of papers, “the deliberate pur- 
poses of which are to weaken the will of 
our people.” 

The previous day police had raided the 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 


Pre rry 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 





1940 


April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 





June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22-24—French delegates accept 
German and Itaiian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

( Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis al- 
liance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced in wide 
shake-up of Italian Army and Navy. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 25—German troops reported pass- 
ing through Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt. 

Dec. 31—Hitler promises Germans 
Axis victory in 1941. 

1941 

Jan. 5-25—British take Bardia and 
Tobruk in Libya and also advance into 
Eritrea. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aiding Italy 
in Mediterranean damage carrier Illus- 
trious and sink cruiser Southampton. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Jan. 22-25—Revolt in Rumanian Iron 
Guard quelled by Premier Antonescu. 

Jan. 24—Lord Halifax arrives in U.S. 
aboard new 35,000-ton battleship King 
George V and is met personally by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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The Balearic Islands may be turned against Hitler 


headquarters of The Daily Worker in Lon- 
don—the paper claimed a circulation in 
excess of 130,000—and closed them down. 
But on the same day that Morrison made 
his statement, the Communist daily ap- 
peared on Fleet Street—in the form of a 
mimeographed sheet demanding that 
workers organize to protest the ban. 





Blow-up in Rumania 
Failure of Iron Guard Revolt 


Strengthens Hand of Antonescu 


Rumania’s  green-shirted Iron Guard, 
patterned after Germany’s brown-shirted 
Nazis, was organized in 1927 by the wild- 
eyed zealot Corneliu Zelea Codreanu. 
Codreanu was killed by the police “while 
trying to escape” from Jihlava Prison on 
Nov. 30, 1938. His successor, Horia Sima, 
a former schoolteacher, continued to drill 
the band of fanatics, anti-Semites, and 
hooligans in the methods of Nazi terror- 
ism. Money and moral support from the 
Reich encouraged the Iron Guard to be- 
lieve it would eventually gain supreme 





power in Rumania—with Hitler’s coopera. 
tion. 

Yet when King Carol, arch-enemy of the 
Guard, was driven from his throne on 
Sept. 5, 1940, to make way for a Nazi- 
controlled dictatorship, the job of Ru- 
manian straw-fiihrer fell not to the Iron 
Guard’s leader, Sima, but to an army 
man, 48-year-old Gen. Ion Antonescu, a 
former Minister of War and a member 
of the financially and politically powerful 
Bratianu clan. As a sop to the Guard, 
the Vice Premiership was awarded to 
Sima, now 40 years old. Showing no pub- 
lic resentment, Sima bided his time and 
exhorted the Guard to preserve dis- 
cipline. 

One shock followed another. Rumania, 
having surrendered 17,146 square miles of 
Bessarabia and 2,030 square miles of Buko- 
vina to Russia on June 28, was then com- 
pelled by Germany and Italy to yield 
more than 17,000 square miles of Tran- 
sylvania to Hungary and 3,000 square 
miles of Dobruja to Bulgaria. When the 
partition was complete, the German Army 
marched in. Guardists, strongly na- 
tionalist in sentiment, simmered in resent- 
ment: this was their reward for playing 
Hitler’s game! 

The next disaster was the earthquake 
of Nov. 10. And while the country was 
still suffering from that blow, the Guard- 
ists staged a “blood purge” on Nov. 27, 
slaughtering 64 of their enemies who were 
in jail and starting disorders in which 
more than 2,000 people lost their lives 
(Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940). As a clamor 
rose for the recovery of Transylvania, 
Antonescu played a smooth game by 
donning the green shirt as a gesture of 
amity to the Guard. His real attitude, 
however, was summed up privately: “They 
think I will dance to their music, but they 
will dance to mine. If they don’t, I will 
stifle them.” In Rumania’s steaming caul- 
dron, the principal ingredient was dyna- 
mite. 

Last week the lid blew off with a bang. 
In Bucharest a member of the German 
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eneral Staff, one Major Doering, was 

sssinated by a naturalized Greek, 

‘nown as Sardanaz and under several other 
aliases. Antonescu, charging that the 
Germans had been given “inadequate pro- 
tection,” ousted the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Gen. George Petrovicescu, and Guard- 
ist members of the police were also re- 
moved. 

This was the signal for insurrection. In- 
santly the Guardists, who had accumu- 
lated vast stocks of rifles, machine guns, 
and hand grenades, seized the Ministries 
of Justice and the Interior and the Bu- 
charest radio station, whence they broad- 
cast denunciation of Antonescu for “hand- 
ing the country over to the Germans.” 
The army rallied to the government. 

Then followed four days of concen- 
trated murder, terror, and pillage—Jan. 21, 
9 93, and 24. Citizens huddled terrified 
in their houses while the capital’s streets 
resounded with the bark and crackle of 
guns as the rebels seized private automo- 
biles and taxis to form barricades for their 
attacks on the troops. Train, electric, and 
telephone services were suspended. The 
house of J. Webb Benton, First Secretary 
of the American Legation, was twice in- 
vaded—by troops and by counterattacking 
rebels. Benton escaped when the army 
stationed a tank in his yard. 

From the capital, the revolt spread to 
the provinces. Particularly heavy fighting 
occurred in Transylvania, Brasov, and 
Constantsa. The Iron Guard turned into 
a jumble of obscure and confused factions, 
each with its own grudge to work off. 
Students, Communist groups, and work- 
ingmen’s unions hopped into the fray. In 
Bucharest anti-Semites herded hundreds 
of Jews into cellars and killed many of 
them. In one block alone, 89 were massa- 
cred. Synagogues, houses, and whole rows 
of shops were looted, soaked with gasoline, 
and put to the torch. 

As troops recaptured the radio station, 
Antonescu proclaimed martial law for the 
country, adding that the state was “in 
a critical condition which threatens its 
existence.” Nevertheless, the Guardists 
kept up the attack, till buildings were 
spattered with blood and scarred with 
shells and hospitals were crowded with 
wounded. The great bell in front of the 
Orthodox Cathedral tolled endlessly for 
the dead, estimated between 2,500 and 
3,000 for Bucharest alone and as high as 
6,000 for the entire country. 

By Saturday the fighting eased off, and 
the citizenry became aware that the whole 
revolt had been engineered by Horia Sima 
and dissident elements within the govern- 
ment. The army ringed Bucharest with 
machine guns to prevent the escape of the 
tebels. Late in the day the government 
announced that Sima had been captured. 
Antonescu gave the rebels a choice be- 
tween suicide or “mass punishments”— 
which meant wholesale executions. Except 
in a few isolated “nests of resistance” in 
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Western Mediterranean: An Island Sways Strategy 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Orn the east coast of Spain lie the 
Balearic Islands: Majorca, Minorca, 
Formentera, and Iviza. Minorca is the 
easternmost of the group and has been 
called, and rightfully, the crossroads of 
the Western Mediterranean (see map, 
page 22). 

For centuries Minorca, with its forti- 
fied harbor of Mahon, has been an im- 
portant factor in the strategy of the 
Western Mediterranean. And _ today, 
with the changes in the equilibrium of 
Mediterranean forces resulting from 
British and Greek land victories, Stuka 
bombing attacks against Britain’s Suez 
route, and the German threat to drive 
through Spain on Gibraltar, Minorca 
holds a potential position of the great- 
est interest. 

Hitler’s divisions, assembled in occu- 
pied France, will not move south unless 
Spain’s interest is to be forcefully sub- 
ordinated to German aims. However, 
the Spanish government knows what 
will happen in the Mediterranean 
should Hitler strike at Gibraltar. Per- 
haps General Franco told Hitler during 
their meeting something of the impor- 
tance of Minorca, and that, if Gibraltar 
were threatened, the British could be 
expected to take over Mahon. And per- 
haps this information prompted the 
Fiihrer to try out other approaches. 

Athwart the sea lanes of the Western 
Mediterranean, Mahon not only watch- 
es over the British route from Gibraltar 
to Suez but it stands halfway between 
Marseille and Toulon and the French 
North African empire. The harbor, in 
the days when it was first built, was 
ranked as one of the finest examples of 
military engineering in Europe. It is 
spacious and land-locked, with deep 
water and no tides. The entrance is 
dominated by La Mola, 260 feet high, 
and is protectcd by 16-inch guns of the 
Nelson-Rodney type installed under 
British supervision. A large airfield is 
nearby, and both the field and harbor 
are well-protected by Vickers anti-air- 
craft guns. 

Mahon is seldom talked of out loud 
in Spanish or British circles. But the 
two countries understand each other as 
to the importance of the only island 
stronghold in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. Minorca was occupied by the 
British during most of the eighteenth 
century. So Spain knows from centuries 


past of the British interest in Mahon, 
and certain historical happenings in her 
civil war remind General Franco that 
this interest has not waned with the 
passage of time. For in the civil war— 
although the Franco navy dominated 
the Loyalist fleet, took Palma, estab- 
lished an Italian air base on Majorca, 
and captured the small islands of the 
Balearics lying to the south—the is- 
land of Minorca remained throughout 
the Spanish war in Loyalist hands. And 
it was never even threatened with a 
serious attack—for two reasons. One 
was the French Fleet; the other, the 
British Fleet. 


This British Western Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was a constant caller at 
Palma during the years of the Spanish 
Civil War, and the ward it was protect- 
ing, in the language of a British naval 
officer, “lay around the corner”: Ma- 
hon. Not until the closing days of the 
Spanish war did the British permit a 
change in the command of the Minorca 
fortress. And when this change did 
occur, it took place on the British cruis- 
er Devonshire, where, with the Union 
Jack flying overhead, the two repre- 
sentatives of the warring sides in Spain 
conferred, and the island passed to the 
Nationalist government. 

This watchfulness is founded upon 
Nelson’s declaration: “Minorca is ours 
when we want it.” The stronghold has 
been a challenger for Gibraltar’s mis- 
sion for 300 years, and at one time the 
British Ministry directed the Crown’s 
Minister in Madrid to offer “an ex- 
change of Gibraltar for the island of 
Minorca, with the ports and fortresses.” 

Gibraltar’s weakness has always been, 
and still lies, in its being vulnerable to 
a land attack, but this applies more to 
the harbor, for the Rock could hold 
out indefinitely. 

Today, if Britain’s right naval eye 
rests on Gibraltar, then the left one is 
fixed on Mahon. As the new British 
position on Crete offers a control base 
in the Eastern Mediterranean should 
Malta be made untenable by Axis 
bombs, so Mahon awaits only a British 
decision to take over from Gibraltar the 
watch in the Western Mediterranean 
should Hitler ignore the protests of the 
Spanish people and drive through the 
Iberian Peninsula. 
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It is in the Mediterranean that 
British sea power now has the clearest 
challenge to combat German military 
power, with air strength the adjunct of 
both. As matters stand, however, the 
Mediterranean should be regarded as 
two seas, the eastern and the western. 

In the west, Hitler’s land forces may 
eventually fight their battle against sea 
power around Gibraltar (see General 
Fuqua’s War Week). In the east, Ger- 
many already has taken command of 
the struggle centering about Italy and 
Sicily. And before a decision comes, this 
contest may well spread to the other 
key area of the Eastern Mediterranean 
—the Balkans, Greece, and the Dar- 
danelles. 

So far in this war, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean the most sensational suc- 
cess has been that of General Wavell’s 
army in Libya. This may have obscured 
the fundamental role played by the 
fleet. The cooperation between sea and 
land forces in bombarding Italian 
strongholds along the coast was widely 
marked, but basically this tactical role 
was less important than was the fleet’s 
maintenance of its strategic mobility. 

In the World War, the German ships 
in the harbor at Kiel were a constant 
menace which the British North Sea 
Fleet never could get off its mind. This 
time, the attack on the Italian ships at 
Taranto on Nov. 22 was so successful 
that it reduced the likelihood of a simi- 
lar menace, thus enabling British sea 
power in the Mediterranean to operate 
with a mobility from its bases compar- 
able to the freedom of the Axis land 
forces. 

Italy’s failure to impair this strategic 
factor explains why Hitler had to come 
down and “unify” the command under 
his own leadership. His initial move was 
the intensive air attack on British war- 
ships of Jan. 10. It is probable that the 
Italy-Sicily-Libya crossing may consti- 
tute his main point of attack. If it does, 
then the Nazis must begin by destroy- 
ing or capturing the British base at 
Malta, for until that is done Hitler can 
neither throttle the mobility of British 
sea power nor force a passageway for 
relief to Graziani. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, how- 
ever, sea and land strategy must also 
consider political influences. For exam- 
ple, last week’s reports of disorders in 





Eastern Mediterranean: Politics Paces Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


Italy, vague though they were, never- 
theless indicated a feeling of resent- 
ment which may make it difficult for 
the “unified” command. And the un- 
certain political situation farther to the 
east also presents a difficult problem 
for the Axis, what with Rumania in tur- 
moil, Greece successful on the battle- 
field against Italy, and both Bulgaria 
and Turkey reluctant to be drawn in. 


Moreover, Wavell’s victories in 
Libya have had an influence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean which should 
prove of great value to the British and 
troublesome for Germany. Much terri- 
tory in the Balkans may be surrendered 
to Nazi military might—it may even 
sweep to the Adriatic. But it will have 
little detrimental effect on British sea 
strategy in this area as long as the 
Aegean Islands are safe and the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and Bosporus are 
free for the movement of naval forces. 

So it would seem that whether Hitler 
decides to make his main attack through 
Italy and Sicily or through the Balkans, 
he must in either case begin by moving 
into a political sea which is full of 
snares and dangerous currents. But the 
British task is not a light one either. 
For the side which will win the battle of 
politics around the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean is the one wifich can show the best 
prospect of victory. And to show this 
promise, the British Fleet must accom- 
plish and keep on accomplishing a great 
many things. 

Among these, Britain must support 
the campaign in North Africa according 
to General Wavell’s needs and it must 
keep the Straits of Sicily impassable for 
reinforcements to Marshal Graziani. It 
also must assist in the transport of 
troops and supplies to whatever area— 
Greek or British—the army command 
desires. If or when a Nazi move starts 
against Turkey, the fleet must assist in 
keeping the Straits open for free passage 
to the Black Sea. It must be ready to 
counter any intensive submarine cam- 
paign either in the Mediterranean or 
the Black Sea. And, to reduce the air 
menace as well as to prepare for counter- 
attack, it must help secure air bases in 
the Aegean Islands. To accomplish the 
latter purpose, an attempt probably 
must be made to wrest the Dodecanese 
Islands away from Italy. 
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the provinces, the Guardists appeared ,, 
have lost their fight. 

During the whole uprising the Germ, 
troops garrisoned in Rumania, estimat, 
at about 200,000, kept themselves in thy 
background, merely placing equipment , 
the Rumanian Army’s disposition. This 
course, however baffling in the beginning 
proved in the end to be astute, for q, 
Antonescu exulted: “I have behind me th 
loyal shadow of the great Fiihrer [Hitle 
and the honor of German might whic 
guaranteed our frontiers.” Many Ry 
manians, hitherto hostile or indifferent t, 
the Nazis, now praised them as a bulwark 
against anarchy. 


























As for young King Michael, when the 
revolt started he was off skiing with 
Franklin Mott Gunther, the Americay 
Minister. This week, a group of army 
officers urged Antonescu to make the boy 
king a little less of a puppet in order to 
appeal to national unity. 











A Labor Draft 


New War Factories Completed, 
Britain Acts to Get Man Power 


On May 22, 1940—while France was go- 
ing down in chaos—the British House of 
Commons approved a bill giving the 
Churchill government dictatorial powers 
over both labor and capital similar to 
those the Nazi “war economy” had exer- 
cised for seven years. They included av- 
thority to assign workmen to jobs arbi- 
trarily and to take over companies and 
property. Since then these powers have 
been the subject of increasing criticism in 
Britain—but on the grounds that the 
government was not making use of them 
and that the war effort was lagging as a 
result. Last week the government finally 
revealed plans to use its powers. 

The first announcement came _ from 
Ernest Bevin, the burly Labor Minister. 
He told the House of Commons that Brit- 
ain’s labor reserves were shrinking to the 
vanishing point—from 800,000 unemployed 
last fall to only 340,000 at present, 100, 
000 of whom were unemployable or in 
process of changing jobs. 

As a result, Bevin revealed that com- 
pulsory registration by age groups of the 
entire population would be taken. The 
government would then exercise its right 
to assign them to any jobs it thought 
necessary, with “no exceptions because 
of rank.” Workers in essential indus- 
tries would be forbidden to quit and em- 
ployers debarred from firing them. 

Bevin sweetened this prospect with an 
optimistic review of war production. With- 
out using any figures, he surveyed the 
comparative position in four vital fields: 
(1) plane production was still increasing, 
and, with one exception, in every week 
since the beginning of the air blitz Brit- 
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Camera in Battle: (1) British 
cruisers under fire off Sardinia, (2) 
German aerial photographer re- 
cords bombing and (3) torpedoing 
of an enemy merchantman .. . 
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go-M™ ain had produced more planes than had 
e off been lost in combat; (2) naval construc- 
the tion was at an all-time peak; (3) the pro- 
vers duction of merchant shipping had in- 
to creased by one-third in the last six months; 
xer- (4) the output of munitions exceeded even 
aul- the high point reached in 1918. 

rbi- Next day Winston Churchill met Par- 
and liamentary criticism of Bevin’s proposals 
ave and explained them further. The slowness 


of Britain’s war effort, he said, was due 
to the fact that a large proportion of the 
munitions and arms factories were not 
built until the outbreak of the conflict. 
Consequently, they were just coming into 
production and that accounted for the 
sudden demand for labor and the drastic 
measures taken to procure it. 

Another factor in the threatened labor 
shortage was the growing number of men 
in the armed forces. The British Army, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister, now totaled 
4,000,000 men, including approximately 
2,000,000 in the Home Guard whose mili- 
tary duties are in addition to their. regu- 
lar jobs. This compared with nearly 
4,000,000 in the British Army alone at 
the peak of the last war, and 5,500,000 in 
the forces of the entire empire. However, 
one reason why man power was running 
low in spite of the smaller number under 
arms was explained by Churchill: the far 
larger number of men now required for 
the air forces, for technical services, and 
for the production of munitions and equip- 
ment. And because of this, Churchill ad- 
mitted that both army and air force 
would have to effect “considerable comb- 
ings and scrapings” in order to make their 
man power meet their requirements. 
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Japan’s Strong Men 
Konoye Strips Diet of Powers 
as Matsuoka Praises Axis Goal 


Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s hard-boiled, 
60-year-old Foreign Minister, who learned 
his English and American history at the 
University of Oregon, makes a specialty of 
telling off the United States. On Sunday, 
Jan. 26, he sounded his favorite theme in 
the Tokyo Parliament, the provocation 
being a statement made on Jan. 15 by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull that 
Japan’s 1931 invasion of Manchuria was 
the first step in the destruction of world 
peace. 

Accusing Hull of distorting the facts 
when he said that Britain and the United 
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. - - cameras of British fighters, 
synchronized with their machine- 
guns, depict (4) the breaking up 
of a Dornier formation and (5) 
tracer-bullet hits on a Heinkel. 








States only acted to check Japanese ag- 
gression, Matsuoka fulminated: “The Man- 
churian affair was not the cause but the 
result of Anglo-Saxon interference in the 
Far East.” The British-controlled League 
of Nations and the Anglo-Saxon powers, he 
said, encouraged the Chinese to pursue a 
reckless policy. Matsuoka likewise ex- 
plained the aim of the Axis as the creation 
of a more just and righteous world. “It is 
outrageous,” he cried, “that the United 
States should object to Japan’s control of 
the Western Pacific. We must control the 
Western Pacific.” 

Three days before Matsuoka’s outburst, 
Japan’s new Ambassador to Washington, 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, sailed from 
Yokohama, charged with the ticklish job 
of explaining to the American Government 
that Japan was willing to work for im- 
proved conditions, providing it was strictly 
understood that loyalty to the Axis was 
the keystone of Japanese policy and that 
Japan exacted recognition as a “stabilizing 
factor” in the Far East. 

Even before Nomura had set foot on 
shipboard, the government of Prince Fu- 
mimaro Konoye, working feverishly on 
both the diplomatic and domestic fronts, 
had provided him with new examples of 
Japan’s activities in the role of “stabiliz- 
ing factor” and a loyal partner in the Axis. 
These activities fell into two separate 
spheres: 


Home Front: In true totalitarian style, 
Konoye stripped the Diet (Parliament) of 
its last effective powers. Members of the 
lower house surrendered, without a strug- 
gle, their right to pass on new bills, and as 
a consolation prize Konoye extended the 
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terms of members by one year without 
benefit of elections. The government there- 
upon produced a 1941 budget of 6,863,- 
000,000 yen ($1,611,432,400), an increase 
of about 75,000,000 yen over the preceding 
year. This did not include “extraordinary 
military expenditures” which were esti- 
mated at 1,000,000,000 yen ($234,800,000) 
for February and March. In the eleven 
months between Feb. 1, 1940, and Jan. 1, 
1941, this item totaled 4,460,000,000 yen 
($1,047,208,000) —mostly for activities in 
China. Thus did Konoye tighten his grip 
on the country’s finances and strengthen 
his hand for pushing Japanese war aims 
without risking obstruction in Parliament. 


THarLann’s War: Japanese pincers 
pressed tighter on the French colony of 
Indo-China. Having moved troops into 
the northern part of the colony last Sep- 
tember, the Konoye government last week 
strengthened the garrison and then wrested 
economic privileges (the details still await 
final definition) from the French. 

Simultaneously, an offer was made to 
“mediate” the war being waged by Thai- 
land (Siam) against the French. Since 
Thailand in opening hostilities had aided 
Japan’s cause, the probable result of such 
“mediation” will be the amputation of all 
or part of the Cambodian and Laos prov- 
inces from Indo-China. Having been “ad- 
vised” by Germany to submit to Japan’s 
latest move, the Vichy government was 
left without choice in the matter, and con- 
sequently had to accept an armistice this 
week, 

As this coup was made public, the 
Japanese press crowed that Japan had 
“stolen a march on America and Britain” 
—meaning that the democracies had been 
prevented from offering their mediation. 
The newspaper Asahi declared that by 
accepting the mediation both the French 
and Thai Governments “recognized Japan’s 
guiding position in the Greater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere.” 

In Saigon, Indo-China’s leading city, 
the helpless French predicted continuous 
Japanese pressure to the southward, while 
in Washington observers saw the possi- 
bility of new Japanese air bases in Thai- 
land. (Bangkok, the Thai capital, is only 
805 miles from the great British naval 
base of Singapore.) 


Shanghai 


What happened in Shanghai formed no 
part of the Japanese Government’s pro- 
gram; it was merely an unpremeditated by- 
product of Japanese stabilization activities 
in China: 

The International Settlement, saddled 
with 300,000 Chinese fugitives and 14,000 
Jewish refugees from Europe, is facing 
bankruptcy. Fearing that this situation 
might provide the Japanese with a pretext 
to move in, the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil last week called a meeting in the race 
track to consider a proposal for new 








taxation. About 5,000 residents, including 
2,000 Japanese, attended the meeting 
whose chairman was 36-year-old W. J. 
Keswick, managing director of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., one of the largest British 
firms in the Far East. 

Opposition to new taxes was voiced by 
a Japanese councilman named Y. Hayashi, 
who preferred to raise funds by seeking a 
bank loan. When his counterscheme was 
voted down, Hayashi walked to the speak- 
er’s platform and whipped out a gun. 
Bullets hit Keswick and two Japanese 
councilmen. In the free-for-all that fol- 
lowed, an American, Joseph Carney of 
Schenectady, N.Y., was hit by a flying 
chair. According to a United Press corre- 
spondent, Keswick, who is expected to 
recover, “had inadvertently left his bullet- 
proof vest at home.” 





Health in Britain 


Disease Falls Below ’38 Level 
Despite Lag in Shelter Clean Up 


Despite dire prophecies of dangerous 
epidemics as by-products of air raids, 
statistics issued last week by the Ministry 
of Health showed that Britons were health- 
ier in 1940 than in prewar 1938. Scarlet 
fever cases fell from 99,000 in 1938 to 63,- 
000 in 1940; diphtheria, from 63,000 to 
about 44,000, and dysentery, from 4,170 
to 2,900. 

Pneumonia increased only slightly from 
45,000 to nearly 46,000, but the rise wasn’t 
considered serious in view of the severe 
weather during the early months. Enteric 
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fever cases rose from 1,300 to 2,800, but 
they were mostly paratyphoid. Although 
cerebro-spinal fever, always feared in war. 
time, shot up from 1,288 to 12,500, its mor. 
tality has been reduced from 60 per cent 
to 5 per cent by new treatment with sul. 
fanilamide. And while an influenza epi- 
demic is due, there hasn’t yet been a sign 
of one in Britain. However, on Jan. 7 Sir 
Wilson Jameson, Chief Medical Officer 
of the Health Ministry, warned that risks 
would be at a maximum for the next three 
months, 


Danger 


Overcrowding in shelters has been the 
main health problem. To some extent it 
has regulated itself as people have become 
more sophisticated about the dangers of 
bombs. A December census showed that 
while 1,323,000 could be accommodated in 
the capital’s subway stations and public 
shelters, only 368,500 actually were in 
them at the time. And the subway’s night 
population has declined from a peak of 
177,500 to 91,000. Nevertheless, there are 
still places in the congested and _ badly 
bombed East End where as many as 6,500 
gather nightly. 

Ventilation is bad in many shelters, and 
their odors carry for some distance from 
the entrances. Some are cold and damp 
even in dry weather and are flooded by 
rain. People have been bitten by mosqui- 
toes which breed in stagnant water in sub- 
way tunnels, but the Jan. 4 issue of The 
Lancet, the leading British medical jour- 
nal, said that these insects (Culex Moles- 
tus—one of the 29 types of mosquito in 
England) were not disease carriers. 

Bedding often has to be spread on bare 
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Health becomes a major concern in the Battle for Britain 
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—at tts finest in Seagram's V.O. 


( NOW 7 YEARS OLD ) 











ee WHISKY is, first 
of all, a great whisky in its own right. It 
has no counterpart...no twin in all the 
world...yet it has this happy faculty: 
If you’re in the mood for a highball, 
make it of Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 
Whisky and you'll be delighted with its 
marvelous friendliness to soda...with 
that light, clean taste. It’s a grand treat 
for those who previously preferred 
Scotch in a highball. 
If you are in the mood for a Man- 
hattan, make it of Seagram’s V.O. 


Seagram's VO. 


Canadian Whisky, and discover a 
Manhattan of superlative quality...with 
that flavor you usually associate with 
Rye, plus a character all its own. 
If your taste runs to an Old Fashioned 
..make it with Seagram’s V.O. Cana- 
dian Whisky. Now there steals over you 
a feeling of utter surprise... you note a 
superb delicacy of bouquet at the first 
sip. Though not made with the cus- 
tomary Bourbon, this is the finest Old 
Fashioned you ever tasted! 


Canadian Whisky is not a blend of 


these three whiskies. It is a whisky all 
its own,a distinct type, blended nowhere 
else but in Canada. Light, delicate, 
clean-tasting, it has the happy faculty of 
blending well...and giving every drink 
a dignity that it never had before. 

To be sure of enjoying Canadian 
Whisky at the very pinnacle of its per- 
fection, all that you need to do is specify 
your choice of this great imported 
whisky ... Seagram’s V.O, Canadian 
Whisky —now 7 years old. 

Say Seagram’s... and be Sure. 


Canadiaii Whisky 


A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


THE ONLY LEADING CANADIAN WHISKY 7 YEARS OLD! 
Canadian Whisky. 7 years old. A Blend. 86.8 proof. Copyright 1941. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y 


Refuse substitutes ; 





insist on Advertised Brands! 
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Home ownership is aided by life insur- 
ance dollars invested in first mortgages 
on private dwellings 
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Life insurance dollars invested in utility 
bonds help bring light and power to fac- 
tories, homes, streets, schools and public 
buildings 


Farmers benefit from life insurance 
funds invested in first mortgages on 
farms 





How your Life Insurance money works 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED what a 

life insurance company does with the 
money you pay as premiums on your 
policy. 


Maybe you have thought of this money 
as being put away under lock and key. 
But, actually, that part of it known as 
reserves, which is not needed for current 
claims and expenses, is invested with other 
funds for the benefit of policyholders. If 
this were not the case, your life insurance 
premiums would be higher because, when 
the Company calculates your premiums, it 
assumes that the reserves will be invested 
to produce a stated rate of interest. The 
reserves must be increased by this rate of 
interest each year the policy is in force. 


> Therefore, the money representing such 
reserves is put to work in many forms of 
human endeavor and in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


And if you could take a trip from coast 
to coast, you would see public schools, 
hydroelectric plants, farms, homes, office 
buildings, dams, sewer systems, hospitals, 





Life insurance dollars invested in fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds help bring 
you better schools, roads and public 
improvements of all sorts 





and highways in which life insurance funds 
have played an important part. 


Life insurance dollars, invested in fed- 
eral and municipal bonds, for instance, are 
busily at work all over the United States 
and Canada, helping to finance new bridges, 
better roads, modern school buildings, and 
a host of other public improvements, 


& On your trip, you would see also private 
homes, apartments, stores, and office build- 
ings that Metropolitan Life insurance dol- 
lars, invested in bonds and first mortgages, 
have helped to build. 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in 
farm mortgages, are helping farmers to 
buy their farms, keep farm buildings in 
proper repair, purchase needed machinery, 
protect the fertility of the soil, and pro- 
duce better crops. 


Metropolitan has other dollars invested 
in the basic securities of railroads that 
serve the public. This money is at work 
helping to provide new equipment and to 
move the raw materials that keep factories 





Better living conditions are fostered by 
life insurance dollars invested in first 
mortgages on modern apartments 





humming, men in jobs. 


& Other millions of dollars of policyhold- 
ers’ money are invested in plants that help 
provide light and power for homes, farms, 
and businesses. Still other millions are at 
work helping industrial concerns to build 
better mills, lighter, cleaner, safer manu- 
facturing plants, make better products, and 
to establish new industries. 


Of course, your primary interest in life 
insurance company investments is to know 
that they are in sound securities and that 
they earn the interest which, as previously 
explained, helps to keep your premiums 
lower than they otherwise would be. You 
are also interested in having the Company 
earn the highest rate of interest consistent 
with security of principal, for any inter- 
est earned in excess of the rate assumed 
as the basis for the premium may further 
teduce the cost of your life insurance 
through dividends. In the meantime, your 
life insurance dollars are also playing an 
important part in the social and economic 
structure of the nation. 





COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 34 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of pre- 
ceding advertisements in this series will 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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‘Wide World 


African Sidelights: Left, a British picture of an Ethiopian sniper, 
aged 14 (the Italian cap is booty); right, a sailor keeps score in the shelling 


of Bardia. 
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damp floors. Washing facilities are general- 
ly inadequate. Most shelterers have to wash 
and change their clothes at their homes— 
if they still have homes—although many 
work and sleep in the same clothes for days 
on end. Worst of all is the lack of suffi- 
cient sanitary toilets. In some cases there 
are only buckets, partly screened by can- 
vas. The Times reported two flush toilets, 
both out of order, in a warehouse base- 
ment where there were 200 people. 


Remedies 

The reason for such conditions is due to 
the fact that, although a good deal had 
been done by propaganda to train civilians 
for the war, the government was unpre- 
pared to enforce harsh disciplinary meas- 
ures which would have prevented over- 
crowding. About 2,000,000 children, ex- 
pectant mothers, and old people were evac- 
uated from cities at the outbreak of war, 
but anywhere from a third to a half drifted 
hack to their homes during the long lull. 
The government’s cardinal principle was 
—and still is—dispersal, either by evacua- 
tion to safer areas or the use of small shel- 
ters to avoid casualties on a large scale, 
such as the bombing of a crowded shelter 
would cause, and to lessen the risk of 
epidemics. 

In addition to leniency, British official- 
dom also has been slow. On Sept. 14 Lord 
Horder, King’s physician since 1923, was 
appointed head of a special committee to 
recommend action to be taken. The com- 
mittee’s first report was issued more than 
two months later. It too proposed dispersal 
as the main remedy. But evacuation re- 
mained entirely voluntary until Jan. 16, 
when Health Minister Malcolm MacDon- 
ald ruled that any of the 80,000 children 
under 14 still in London “suffering in mind 
or body” as a result of the war must leave. 
However, because of strong anti-vivisec- 
tionist opinion, MacDonald has still re- 
fused to order compulsory inoculation of 


children against diphtheria, one of the 
most feared diseases, although a volun- 
tary nationwide free inoculation service 
was started. 

Apart from this inoculation service, 
London shelters now have 170-medical-aid 
posts, with 200 doctors making nightly 
visits, another 300 on call for emergencies, 
and 330 full-time nurses, yet this is still 
considered inadequate. The shelters are 
regularly sprayed with disinfectants. Bunks 
have been provided in many and tickets 
issued for their occupants. Unclean or ver- 
minous people are refused admittance— 
the army has lent fifteen large hot-air “dis- 
infectors” for clothes—and last week the 
government launched a campaign against 
rats, which both spread disease and de- 
stroy food. Subway food trains are run for 
shelterers, and more canteens have been 
opened to enable the people to eat prop- 
erly. 

Much of the delay in shelter improve- 
ment has been due to shortages of labor 
and materials. More often, however, the 
cause was division of authority both be- 
tween the Health and Home Security Min- 
istries and local districts. On Jan. 3 part 
of the muddle was removed when it was 
decided the Home Security Ministry would 
be responsible only for the number, loca- 
tion, and construction of shelters, with the 
Health Ministry in charge of all else save 
the supply of food, which comes under the 
Food Ministry. Regional commissioners 
are to work with both Ministries. 
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Ortiz Comeback? 


When Dr. Julio Argentino Roca ac- 
cepted the post of Foreign Minister of Ar- 
gentina last August, he stipulated that he 
would retain it only so long as the admin- 
istration of President Roberto M. Ortiz 
followed democratic principles. Son of a 
famous family (his father was twice presi- 





dent of the republic), Roca was educated 
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partly in England, and ‘in his political 
career—as a Member of Congress, Am- 
bassador to Britain, and Vice President— 
he followed a straight and uncompromising 
line. There was no need to speculate on 
why he wore an English mustache, im- 
ported his clothes from London, or spent 
his leisure translating Byron, Keats, and 
Shelley. And just as he fought for demo- 
cratic government, so did he espouse Brit- 
ain’s cause in the European war. 

On Jan. 24 Roca turned in his resigna- 
tion to Vice President Ramon S. Castillo, 
who has acted as President since last July 
because of the illness of President Ortiz. 
This form of protest against Castillo’s 
policies, following on the heels of Dr. 
Federico Pinedo’s resignation as Minister 
of Finance (Newsweek, Jan. 27), further 
aggravated the Argentine political crisis 
which started when Castillo refused to in- 
vestigate charges of fraud in provincial elec- 
tions and which has now reached the most 
acute stage since the revolution of 1930. 

Monday, Castillo officially accepted 
Roca’s resignation and named Guillermo 
Rothe, former Minister of Justice, to the 
post. Meanwhile, the powerful Parliamen- 
tary bloc of the Radical (Liberal) leader, 
Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear, demanded that 
Ortiz resume office. Whether Ortiz’s health 
would stand the strain remained a debated 
question, but Radical leaders quoted the 
54-year-old President as saying: “I will re- 
turn sooner than many think.” 
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Sidelights of the War 


The British Broadcasting Corp. last 
week launched a new way of signing off 
its regular broadcasts to the Reich: “This 
is Friday, 6 a.m. Berlin summer time, on 
the 24th day of the year in which Adolf 
Hitler promised you victory.” 


€ In Palestine, the war brought an end to 
the bitter dispute between Zionists and the 
late Vladimir Jabotinsky’s so-called Re- 
visionists, who broke away from the Zion- 
ist movement in 1935. Both groups decided 
the conflict had made them see eye to eye. 


* An Anzac trooper changed the name of 
Bardia’s main street from Via Mussolini 
to Via Ned Kelly after a celebrated Aus- 
tralian bush bandit. A British officer, 
however, altered it again to Via Churchill. 


€ Men who used to be in the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police are doing police work 
with the Canadians in Britain. Instead of 
horses, however, the ex-Mounties ride 
motorcycles. 


{ Relics of the late Neville Chamberlain 
went under the hammer at his Birmingham 
home last week. A piano brought about 
$220 and a gold buttonhole flower holder 
that belonged to his father, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, was sold for $100. No umbrellas 
were in the sale. 
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Progress in defense: workers in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh plants turn out shells for America’s cannon 
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OPM Bids for Public Support 
by Reciting Defense Progress 


Industry Receives Praise 
as Bars Are Lowered to Combat 


Mistaken Views of Program 


One of the biggest headaches to newspa-- 


permen seeking facts on armament produc- 
tion has been the inaccessibility of the top 
men in the defense program. Tied up by 
the large amount of work necessary to 
start the arms machinery rolling, William 
S. Knudsen held only two press confer- 
ences during the six months he served as 
production chief of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. Between these con- 
ferences and public addresses by NDAC 
chiefs, progress reports on preparedness 
have been few and far between because of 
subordinates’ fear of spilling military se- 
crets. 

However, under the Office for Produc- 
tion Management, this close-mouthed de- 
fense policy appears due for modification. 
The first step in this direction was taken 
last week with the first of regular fortnight- 
ly OPM press conferences at which Knud- 
sen and Associate Director General Sid- 
ney Hillman will alternately preside. In 
the first of these conferences on Jan. 22, 
Knudsen barred only one question: actual 
extent of aid to Britain. 

Airplane production is being stepped up 
faster than the OPM chief expected. In 
December, the output of military planes 


reached 799 (99 more than Knudsen es- 
timated a month ago) , about 40 per cent of 
which were trainers, and aviation engine 
production reached the 2,400 mark. This 
showing leads Knudsen to believe we can 
meet our July 1, 1942, goal of 33,000 planes 
—14,000 of which have been ordered by 
Britain—despite early production delays. 

The figures on tank production, however, 
were less encouraging. Only 38 light tanks 
were produced in December, a drop from 
the 100 to 125 monthly rate reached pre- 
viously. This slump was due to shutdowns 
made necessary by design changes to in- 
crease the thickness of the armor plate on 
these weapons. Despite the interruption of 
tank production, Knudsen minimized de- 
sign changes as a factor in production de- 
lays. The program, he said, still has not 
entered the big production stage, since 
tooling will not be “well over the hill” be- 
fore April or May. But in both tooling and 
actual output, manufacturers have been 
responding “100 per cent.” 

Just how good industry’s 100 per cent 
cooperation is was shown this week in the 
report of a National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ survey. On 93 per cent of the de- 
fense contracts, industry will meet or beat 
delivery dates, the survey indicated. And 
on 25 per cent of the contracts, special 
speed-up efforts are being made at the re- 
quest of the government, so that total ad- 
vance deliveries will greatly exceed the few 
that will be delayed. 


This showing will be made possible de- 
spite the fact that 67 per cent of the man- 
ufacturers cited lags in production. These 
delays were due to a variety of causes 
ranging from overstrict inspection tech- 
niques and inability to get tools and ma- 
terials to the refusal of the government to 
conform with the standard commercial 
practices on the number of stitches per inch 
in clothing. At no time did industry hes- 
itate to increase hours wherever necessary 
to get the orders out. In this connection, 
80 per cent of the defense producers are 
operating more than one shift a day, and 
40 per cent are working 120 hours a week. 
A vast majority of the manufacturers said, 
however, that to step up to a 24-hour, 
seven-day basis would result in shortages 
of all types of labor, since 45 per cent of 
the companies already are short of skilled 
men. 





Significance 


One of the most important phases of the 
defense program now is the enlistment of 
public support to get every ounce of en- 
ergy that is needed to push the program 
over the top. While this end of prepared- 
ness has not been overlooked entirely, it 
has not received adequate attention up to 
now. The new OPM publicity policy rec- 
ognizes this and is attempting to give the 
public some of the facts and figures for 
which it thirsts. 

At the same time, however, OPM will 
continue its efforts to combat public im- 
patience for mass production of arms. 
Even at top efficiency, it takes about nine 
months to build an airplane plant, another 
six months to get out the first airplane, 
and three to six months: more to reach 
maximum production. That’s one of the 
reasons why all present efforts are now 
being bent toward finding short cuts and 
pressing all present facilities into service to 
give Britain a quick lift. 

Indications are that the emphasis may 
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soon return to the construction of new 
plants. The Army and OPM are now 
studying a War Department plan to build 
an additional $700,000,000 worth of arms 
plants—sufficient to supply an army of 
90,000 on top of the facilities now being 
prepared to accommodate 1,200,000 men— 
to give the British further aid. The War 
Department originally placed this program 
on a when, as, and if basis, but it now has 
been dusted off and soon will be laid before 
the President. 

















Payday Payoff 

It is an unwritten law of the Army that 
an enlisted man has the inalienable right 
to grumble among his buddies. A good sol- 
dier can always find something to beef 
about, be it food, quarters, or weather. But 













ni on the Jan. 31 payday, many a rookie who 
joined the National Guard just before it 
was Federalized, and thus comes in for the 
le- automatic $9 raise after four months’ 
al service, will lose the peeve on which he cut 
- his teeth as a soldier—the fact that he 
va started at $21 instead of $30 a month. 
h- This raise, however, does not mean that 
- each veteran of four months walks out of 
; the orderly room on payday with $30 in his 





jeans. A checkup of Army posts by News- 















shop, $1; lost equipment, 30 cents; and a 
book of ten tickets to the post movie, $1.40. 


h WEEK correspondents last week revealed 
re that a soldier is doing pretty well to draw 
: $18 after all deductions. A typical list of 
: the things that are subtracted from a sol- 
€ = : ~ 

j dier’s monthly pay includes: 25 cents for 
the support of soldiers’ homes; 68 cents for 
1 a $1,000 government service insurance pol- 
r icy; canteen checks (for candy, soft drinks, 
tobacco, ete.), $4; laundry, $2; tailor 
(cleaning, pressing, mending) , $2; barber- 
| 
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An Inventory of the Preparedness Program 


Even though the defense program has been in the plant-building and tooling 
stage since its inception, progress is being made toward preparedness. These figures, 
except where otherwise noted, are official government statistics gathered by 


NEWSWEEK representatives. 


On Hand On Hand On Hand 
Defense July 1,1939 Aug. 15,1940 Jan. 1, 1941 Goal 
Army Planes 2,000 3,200 4,000* 37,000 
Navy Planes 1,648 1,897 2.590 16,000 
Battleships 15 15 15 32 
Aircraft Carriers 5 6 6 18 
Cruisers 36 36 37 91 
Destroyers 118 2017 159 368 
Submarines 94 103 105 185 
Tanks & Combat Cars 450 614 1,000* 6,500 
Garand Rifles 13,000 42,000 100,000 315,000 
Soldiers 174,074 289,000 600,000 1,500,000 
Sailors 110,196 147,513 192,159 350-400,000 
Marines 18,013 31,469 45.251 70-80,000 





*Estimated 


{Fifty were transferred to Great Britain 





Some of the charges vary at different posts, 
but this list is conservative, since canteen 
bills often run as high as $10, some soldiers 
carry more than $1,000 insurance (they 
may have up to $10,000) , and a lot of men 
see more than ten movies a month. 

What does the soldier do with what is 
left? A good percentage of the men inter- 
viewed said they were sending from $3 to 
$5 home; some were saving to be able to 
go home on leave; one Fort Snelling, Minn., 
man said he spent most of it on his hobby 
—photography. A Fort Dix, N. J., recruit 
explained that he was in love and that took 
care of any spare cash he could lay his 
hands on, while a Fort Ord, Calif., soldier 
put it this way: “I usually have about $12 
left on payday and after being cooped up 
in an Army camp for a month, what would 
you do with twelve bucks? . . . Well, I do 
a 





Kansas City Star 


Negro troops: part of Uncle Sam’s Ninth Cavalry Regiment 





Negroes in Uniform 
Army’s Lag in Filling Quotas 


Brings Cry of Discrimination 


Under a War Department rule of thumb, 
the American Army customarily contains 
roughly a 10 per cent quota of Negroes. 
In accordance with this, 402,971 out of our 
4,057,101 World War soldiers were colored. 
Of these, some 200,000 went abroad, in- 
cluding 42,000 who saw service—and ac- 
quitted themselves well—at the front. 

However, so far in the present emer- 
gency, the Army has lagged in making up 
its traditional quota of Negro troops. Be- 
sides the 10,500 enlisted Regulars, there 
have been inducted 103 Negro National 
Guard officers and 1,869 enlisted Guards- 
men (including Sgt. Hansen Outley of the 
349th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla., 
former Chief of Staff of the Liberian 
Army) and about 7,000 draftees—in all 
about 19,000 men out of 620,000 now in 
uniform. But the War Department as- 
serts that delays in making up the Negro 
quota are only temporary and will soon 
be made up (24,000 Negroes are scheduled 
for induction in February), so that by 
July 1 about 150,000 colored troops will 
be in the citizens’ Army. 

Nevertheless, Negro leaders are far from 
satisfied with the role of their race in the 
defense drive. And at meetings through- 
out the country last Sunday thousands of 
colored citizens observed a “National De- 
fense Day” sponsored by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People as a protest against racial dis- 
crimination in the defense program. 


Spokesmen protested particularly against 
segregation in separate Army units, the 
use of white officers for colored troops, 
and the assignment of Negro units to non- 
combatant duties. 

These criticisms hit the Army in a sensi- 
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tive spot, since most of the complaints 
were against established Army practices. 
For instance, there are only two Negro 
combat officers in the entire Regular 
Army. These are Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. 
Davis, only Negro ever to attain the rank 
of general, who was assigned on Jan. 13 to 
command of the Fourth Cavalry Brigade 
(Negro troops with white officers) at Fort 
Riley, Kan., and his son and _ personal 
aide, Capt. Benjamin O. Davis Jr. How- 
ever, General Davis, due to retire next 
June after 43 years’ service, is now on 
leave, and rumors at Fort Riley have 
hinted that he may never actually take 
over the command. 

The Army answers its Negro critics by 
saying its system has proved satisfactory 
in the past. In a recent liberalization of 
its policy, the Army plans to assign Negro 
units to all branches of the service, instead 
of restricting them, as hitherto, chiefly 
to the cavalry and infantry. The first im- 
portant move in this direction was revealed 
last month, when Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson announced that an 
all-Negro pursuit squadron, consisting of 
about 33 officer-pilots, a 400-man ground 
crew, and 27 planes, was being organized. 





Air-Raid Spotters 


Perched on hilltops, farmhouse roofs, 
city skyscrapers (including New York 
City’s Empire State Building, the world’s 
highest), and other observation points, 
10,000 civilians in the chunky oblong- 
shaped area comprising New York east of 
the Hudson, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island participated last week 
in the Army’s biggest air-raid spotting 
test to date. 

Organized by the American Legion and 
working in shifts, the army of farmers, 
factory hands, clerical workers, and other 
citizens, including many veterans, manned 
their 700 posts in the 18,000-square-mile 
area on a 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. schedule on 
four successive days. Their job: to spot 
approaching “enemy” craft (fourteen 
Douglas bombers operating singly or in 
groups) and flash the news by telephone 
to Air Defense headquarters in New York 
or Boston, thereby enabling control points 
to plot the bombers’ course and direct 
fighting craft (54 Curtiss P-40s based on 
five airports) to intercept them. 

An elaboration of tests such as those 
carried out in Upper and Central New 
York last summer (Newsweek, Aug. 26, 
1940) but including refinements used in 
Britain’s spotting system as noted by 
Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, chief of the 
Northeastern Air Defense Command, on 
a recent trip to England, last week’s try- 
out ran into some early snags because of 
spotters’ inexperience or overanxiety, 
which resulted in many airline transports 
being identified as “raiders.” Moreover, 
confusion was caused in Westchester 


Parachute Jobs: All that the 
Army’s 501st Parachute Battalion 
requires of its men is that they jump 
from the plane—a lanyard attached 
to the ship opening the ’chute for 
them. But the Navy requires its 
parachutists, being trained at Lake- 
hurst, N.J., to work. They must 
pull their own rip cords, as shown 
in the lower photo. 





County, N.Y., and elsewhere by skywrit- 
ing firms, which, to take advantage of the 
extra sky-gazing, sent additional crews 
into the air, causing many a spotter to 
rush to the phone with a flash just ahead 
of smoke trails advertising cigars and soft 
drinks. 

However, as the test progressed, spot- 
ters became so accurate that on the fourth 
day (when bad weather halted operations 
at 3 p.m.) six out of seven attacks on the 
New York area and ten out of eleven in 
the Boston zone were promptly inter- 
cepted. And with Army experts acclaim- 


Wide World 


ing the results as “excellent,” plans went 
ahead for putting the scheme on a perma- 
nent basis in the northeast coastal zone 
and for extending it eventually to all other 
coastal areas. 





Defense Week 


Navy: To combat sabotage and espio- 
nage in the expansion program, the Navy 
plans to step up its intelligence service 
from 185 to 800 agents. In preparation 
for this, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee last week approved a bill to give 
the Secretary of the Navy power to ap- 
point such agents (civilians as well as 
service men) and to give them power to 
serve warrants and make arrests without 
warrants for felonies or where the agent 
has reason to believe that a person is guilty. 


Pvr. Rocky: It’s a pretty safe bet that 
Winthrop Rockefeller, fourth son of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., could get a commission 
in the Army if he chose. A Yale man (two 
and a half years) with a sound business 
background and a graduate of the busi- 
nessmen’s military training course at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., he would appear to be 
a sure candidate for a second lieutenancy. 
Instead of seeking a commission, however, 
young Rockefeller (he’s 28) joined the 
Army last week for a year’s training be- 
fore his draft number came up. After un- 
dergoing the examinations at the Fort Dix, 
N.J., induction center, where buddies 
called him “Rocky,” he was sent to Platts- 
burg, N. Y., to join the 26th Infantry. 


Notes: A contract for $50,000,000 was 
awarded the Studebaker Corp. by the War 
Department for the manufacture of Wright 
airplane engines . . . James H. Doolittle 
Jr., 20-year-old son of Maj. Jimmy Doo- 
little, famous World War flier, has been 
placed on the eligibility list for appoint- 
ment as an Army flying cadet . . . CIO 
President Philip Murray renewed demands 
for adoption of the CIO plan of industrial 
labor-management-government councils to 
speed defense. 
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Hef Glo This De Soto 


for a new experience! Fluid 


Drive and Simplimatic Trans- 





mission give you smooth get- 
away, without having to shift 
or use the clutch! See De Soto 


..-Drive it today! It’s all new! 


Sroer FROM DEAD stop to full speed 


% 
without shifting! When you want ex- FLU DRIVE 


tra power—for quick starts. for pick-up with 
on hills—just give it the gas, and De Soto tinfplimaltic 
with Fluid Drive and Simplimatic Trans- Wi, aa 
<a > ape VLA LLLASSLLLL A 
mission shifts for you! 
You Don't Have To Shift 


Or Use The Clutch For 
Normal Driving 


Drive this De Soto! Feel its low-slung 
Rocket Body hug the road! Inside, out- 


side, there’s nothing near it—for Looks 
RICH—EVERY INCH! Even De Soto’s Instrun.ent Panel 
and Two-Spoke Steering Wheel are in 2-Tone Colors. 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9-10 P. M., E. 8. T. of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


or Performance in 41. De Soto Division * AVAILABLE ON ALL MODELS AT MODERATE 
ADDITIONAL COST 





“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BOLT FROM THE BLUE 


No man can predict where lightning will strike... 
or when. It is a secret Nature never gives away. 

But Nature holds no monopoly on the unpredict- 
able. In the “perfectly safe places’—where danger 
seems remote—are unknown hazards which, as a 
result of injury to others, may spell serious financial 
loss to the business enterprise, the property owner, 
or both. 

A recklessly operated elevator. ..a cracked side- 


walk...an object under foot...a careless em- 


ployee ...can start in motion a chain of events 
which might prove costly to those who are liable. 

Against the liability of these unforeseen events, 
the prudent business man—the owner of an office 
building, the storekeeper, the manufacturer—takes 
protection through liability insurance. 

To him The Maryland now offers a new general 
liability policy that is remarkably comprehensive in 
its coverage of hazards and in its financial protection. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


mE MARY CAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Definite Labor Policy Urged 


to Insure Peace in Industry 


Dr. Leiserson Joins Leaders 
Asking for Federal Mediation 


During Present Emergency 


The first wave of strikes in defense in- 
dustries brought forth proposals for com- 
pulsory arbitration and a flat ban on all 
walkouts (NEWswEEK, Dec. 9, 1940) . Such 
extreme demands—opposed by manage- 
ment and labor alike—died down, however, 
as most of the disputes were rather quickly 
adjusted, but the continued outcropping 
of walkouts and strike threats in many 
non-defense lines, as well as in munitions- 
making plants,* has turned up a new series 
of far-reaching plans for assuring industrial 
peace during the current emergency. 

Last Friday, for example, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins suggested that “many more 
agreements” should contain clauses, such 
as those in the contracts which terminated 
the Vultee and Ryan disputes, that pro- 
hibit strikes until all sources of mediation 
and arbitration had been exhausted. (The 
General Motors agreement with the CIO 
auto union also has elaborate arbitration 
clauses providing for the submission of dis- 
putes to an impartial umpire, and other 
agreements utilize arbiters supplied by the 
American Arbitration Association.) 

This suggestion would, of course, only 
eliminate stoppages of the “quickie” va- 
riety occurring during the life of an al- 
ready completed contract. Provision for 
peace machinery in cases where employers 
and workers were negotiating for the first 
time was more difficult, Madame Perkins 
admitted, but she suggested that manage- 
ment and labor get together industry by 
industry and agree to maintain the status 
quo in working conditions until formal 
agreements could be concluded. 

Several recent studies have proposed 
more elaborate procedures for handling the 
labor emergency. That of the Twentieth 
Century Fund particularly stressed the ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal Conciliation 
Service—which averted 670 threatened 
strikes from May to December—and came 
out for a substantial increase in that 


a 





*Outstanding among last week’s new strikes 
were those at the West Allis, Wis., plant of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., which has 
defense orders totaling $26,000,000 ‘(the CIO 
auto union demands higher pay and a union 
shop); a CIO walkout against Alabama ship- 
yards at Mobile, and an AFL strike against the 
Cuneo Press in Chicago. 


agency’s staff. It also advised greater re- 
sort to the National Labor Relations Board 
to adjudicate questions of representation. 

Creation of an entirely new Federal 
agency has been urged by Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, labor expert under the NRA, in a 
special study for the National Industrial 
Conference Board (Newsweek, Jan. 13). 
Wolman proposed the creation of a sep- 
arate board, recruited from “men of dis- 
tinction, not allied with any groups,” to 
devise the “labor policy of the country for 
the emergency” and to maintain peace in 
industry. The new supermediating agency 
would have no special power to enforce 
its verdicts, relying instead upon public 
opinion to bring recalcitrants into line. It 
would utilize the conciliation service in in- 
dividual disputes—and perhaps the NLRB 
to settle jurisdictional and AFL-CIO quar- 
rels. However, Wolman crisply suggested 
that the Labor Board could make its 
greatest contribution “by circumscribing 
its activities.” 

Subsequently, in a New York Times 
article published Jan. 12, Dr. William M. 
Leiserson of the NLRB also proposed a 
new mediating agency to integrate all Fed- 
eral and state conciliation services, which 
would be created by a special conference 


of industry and labor representatives called 
by the Defense Commission. The employ- 
er-employe conference would also formulate 
fundamental industrial-relations principles, 
covering such matters as the duty to reach 
and maintain collective agreements, the 
voluntary adjustment of individual em- 
ployer-worker differences, and pledges to 
refer unsolved controversies to the central 
mediating agency. In addition, Leiserson 
suggested the creation of a labor-standards 
committee to recommend and seek the ac- 
ceptance of necessary changes in wages 
and working conditions. 

Basically, therefore, his plan provides 
not only machinery for settling disputes 
but also the means of eliminating most of 
their causes—by thoroughgoing promotion 
of collective organization in most indus- 
tries. 


Significance 





Federal labor experts are giving serious 
consideration to the Wolman and Leiserson 
proposals because of fears that far more 
widespread industrial disputes will soon be 
faced. Numerous plants outside the main 
arms-producing lines already are receiving 
demands for higher pay, and the CIO is 
now formulating industry-wide, pay-in- 
crease programs in the electrical, textile, 
and steel industries. In this connection, 
Philip Murray last week held a preliminary 
wage conference with Vice President Wil- 
liam Beye of U.S. Steel. 

The wage-increase snowball raises emer- 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Wages and hours data from Nat’l Ind. Conf. Board, profits from Standard Statistics 





FACTORS IN THE WAGE SITUATION 
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Working hours have dropped since 1929*** 





‘++ but wage rates have soared*-- 
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Borrowing the Little Man’s Dollars 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Eniott V. Bell, who did such ex- 
cellent yeoman’s service on Wendell 
Willkie’s campaign speeches, has just 
returned to The New York Times and in 
almost his first story steps to the head 
of the class by giving us what is by all 
odds the most complete account yet 
published of the Treasury’s program for 
financing defense expenditures through 
borrowing from the public instead of 
from the banks. Bell says that in broad 
outline the plans are complete and prob- 
ably will be announced within the next 
few days. In fact, on Friday, a bill was 
introduced in the House involving a 
part of the program. It is not too early, 
therefore, to take a preliminary look at 
the Treasury thinking. 

The principal idea underlying the 
plans, according to Bell, is to prevent 
the necessary defense borrowing from 
causing a major inflation of prices. To 
accomplish this, the Treasury reasons, 
the borrowing must be from the accu- 
mulated savings of the country, rather 
than from the banks. If the latter 
course were followed, that is, if the 
banks were called upon to provide the 
$10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 of 
new money needed in the next eighteen 
months, it would mean just that much 
more purchasing power pumped into 
the economic system. And that, we may 


‘be sure, would raise prices in spite of 





anything that might be done in other 
directions to hold them down. 


By covering the needs out of the 
savings of the country, however, the 
Treasury argues, we will get an entirely 
different situation. In this case all that 
will take place is a transfer of already 
existing purchasing power from the lend- 
ing public to the government. In other 
words, John Jones, instead of having 
$10 of cash which he would spend, will 
end up with a Treasury promissory note 
of some kind, and the government will 
spend the $10. The net result, thus, is 
that there will be no increase in the to- 
tal volume of purchasing power in the 
economic system, and in consequence 
there will be no cause on this score for 
the generai price level to skyrocket. 

So goes the reasoning of the Treasury 
Department as to the theory which 
must guide it in borrowing money for 
defense purposes. It is a theory which 
is absolutely correct. The problem is 





how to reduce the idea to a practical 
working program. 

Bell says that it is to be done by the 
issuance of two new kinds of govern- 
ment obligations. The first of these is 
some type of promissory note of small 
denomination, comparable in a general 
way to the savings stamps used in the 
last war. These are to be sold directly 
to the small investor, and it is the hope 
that there will be such a demand for 
them on a straight investment basis that 
it will be unnecessary to use the high- 
pressure tactics which had to be re- 
sorted to in the World War. In other 
words it is planned to make the rate of 
return high enough to attract the dol- 
lars of the little man without resorting 
to the plea of patriotism. 


The second new obligation to be 
offered is a long-term bond which will 
not be attractive to commercial banks 
but will appeal to savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and endowments— 
which are, remember, in a broad sense 
nothing but agents which invest the 
savings that we as individuals leave 
with them. Devising a bond that will 
have only this specialized market is not 
as difficult as might be thought offhand. 
There are various ways of doing it. The 
particular method that the Treasury is 
reported to favor is to give the bonds a 
longer maturity—about 40 years—than 
commercial banks will buy, and, second- 
ly to provide that for one year after is- 
sue they will be nonnegotiable, that is, 
cannot be sold. Such obligations defi- 
nitely would not appeal to commercial 
banks but might be most attractive to 
institutional investors. 

That, then, is the Treasury plan for 
borrowing from the savings of the coun- 
try the billions upon billions of dollars 
which will be necessary in addition to 
tax receipts to pay for the defense out- 
lay in the months ahead. Final appraisal 
of the plan must wait until all the de- 
tails are known. For example, the 
Treasury is said to be considering a 24 
per cent rate on the long-term bonds. 
That would appear to be lower than re- 
quired and if tried might cause diffi- 
culty. But those points are for the fu- 
ture. In the meantime it is encouraging 
to note that insofar as its borrowing 
program is concerned the Treasury is 
headed in the right direction. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

gency issues with which ordinary media- 
tion services cannot grapple: (1) Will the 
higher labor costs hamper Defense Com- 
mission efforts to hold down prices? (2) 
Should wage changes be geared to the cost 
of living for the duration of the emergency? 
Or (3) should labor be permitted to capi- 
talize on the situation and obtain a larger 
share of the national income, as the CIO 
frankly advocates? (Living costs have re- 
mained low—see chart, page 35—despite 
the steadily advancing trend of hourly and 
weekly wages.) 

The solution of these issues and the de- 
termination of how and to what extent 
working hours should be extended when the 
labor shortage grows acute call for the set- 
ting up of a policy-forming group that 
could establish working standards. And 
the ticklish nature of these issues supports 
Wolman’s plea that such a group be com- 
posed of “men of distinction” with recog- 
nized judgment. 













Aviation 


‘Flivver’ Plane Output Jumps 
From 73 in °33 to 6,000 in *40 





While military planes have held the 
spotlight in the present emergency, manu- 
facturers of light planes (generally defined 
as one- or two-seaters with not more than 
75-horsepower engines and_ selling for 
$3,000 or less) have likewise been improv- 
ing their models and expanding produc- 
tion. From 73 units in 1933, output of 
“flivver” planes rose to about 6,000 in 
1940, with the expectation that the figure 
will be doubled this year under the im- 
petus of the government-sponsored pilot- 
training program. 

Unlike automobile producers, airplane 
manufacturers have no regular season for 
introducing new models. A few companies 
brought theirs out last fall, while several 
more were announced in leading aviation 
trade journals last week. Highlights of the 
1941 small planes, with prices and pro- 
duction figures, as developed by a News- 
WEEK survey of firms belonging to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
low: 


Agronca: The Super Chief ($1,770), 
brought out last fall, features a larger, 
quieter cabin and longer cruising range. 
Output in 1940 (including a tandem 
trainer): 800 planes, 80 per cent sold to 
air schools; 1941 (estimated): 1,500. 








Be.uanca: Slightly above the “flivver 
plane” bracket, the three-place cruisair 
($4,000) has slotted wing flaps and plastic 
wing ribs. Output in 1940: 40 planes. 


Ercoure: The plane certified by the 
CAA as spinproof and notable also for its 
simplified controls; $2,590. Output in 

















“Ah, a money machine! 






Do the coins come out here?” 
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“Well, in a way. This is a NATIONAL “See! It posts ledger, pass-book and 






Window-Posting Machine. It makes journal records all at once . . . accumu- 
money for many, many banks—by doing lates totals . . . provides positive con- 
more work, better and faster— trol . . . and all records are locked in. 




















“NATIONAL makes other machines, “And more! Whatever your business 









too, a complete line for all types of problem, see Nationat first! These 
businesses—for listing, posting, prov- machines pay for themselves many 
ing, analyzing, bookkeeping, check times over. They are made by the 
writing, remittance control... makers of Nationat Cash Registers.” 
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Folks, heres 


yu VICKS 
INHALER! 


Quick with its 
Relief. Easy to 
Carry. You Can 
Use it as Often 
as Needed 





NOW TO ENJOY 

GREATER BREATHING 

COMFORT when a cold 

stuffs up your nose— 

carry this new Vicks Inhaler in your 
pocket or purse. Take a few “whiffs” 
whenever needed. 

Developed by the makers of world- 
famous Vicks VapoRub—this new 
Vicks Inhaler is about the size of your 
little finger. And it’s packed with 
effective medication that makes the | 
nose FEEL CLEARER IN SECONDS! 











= By Makers of Vicks VapoRub ‘il 








Newsweek on the Air! 


Every Thursday evening at 10:30 E.S.T., 
9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T., NEWSWEEK is 
on the air with a new and different pro- 
gram, ‘‘Ahead of the Headlines,’’ over 
stations of the NBC Blue Network. 
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Shave and Save with Marlin 
Blades! Sold everywhere 





GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 
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Inventors: Fletner and Sorena compare ‘hammerhead.prop’ with old type 


1940: 21; 1941 (estimated): 610. No new 
model planned this year. 


Luscomse: Ease of control and the 
strength inherent in all-metal construc- 
tion are stressed; $1,795 up. Output in 
1940: 500 planes, 75 per cent for pilot 
training; 1941 (estimated): 1,200. No new 
models planned this year. 


Monocovure: The new (to be shown 
Feb. 15) 90-horsepower Monocoupe sells 
at $3,735, and features dual wheel con- 
trols. Output in 1940: 4 planes; 1941 
(estimated): 100-150. 


Morton: Aviation “Industries, Inc., is 
planning to present the Morton ($2,475) 
about April 1. 


Pirer: The largest producer in the in- 
dustry, Piper built 3,015 Cubs ($995 up) 
in 1940 (24 per cent sold to private own- 
ers, most of the remainder to schools) and 
expects to reach 5,000 this year. For 1941 
a starter has been installed in the coupé 
and cruiser and an exhaust muffler has 
been made standard equipment on all 
models except the 40-horsepower trainer.* 


PorterFieLp: A new trainer and a 
sportsman’s model, tandem type, were de- 
veloped during the past two months, while 
a sportsman’s plane with side-by-side seats 
is planned for next summer. Major 1941 
improvement is the addition of safety slots 
to prevent spinning. Prices start at $1,495. 





*Two young inventors, William H. Fletner 
and James J. Sorena, last week demonstrated a 
“hammerhead” propeller of their own design, 
installed on a Piper Cub, at Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, N.Y., which they claimed cut 
down vibration and was more efficient than a 
blade of conventional shape. 


Output in 1940: 285 planes, 85 per cent 
sold to schools; 1941 (estimated): 500. 


Rearwin: Two new Skyrangers of 65 
and 80 horsepower ($1,795 and $2,695) 
with side-by-side seating will soon be 
available. Output in 1940: 102 planes; 
1941 (estimated): 500. 


Stinson: Two new models are now be- 
ing tested. It is rumored that one will be 
spinproof and be able to take off and land 
almost vertically. Average price last year, 
$3,700. Output in 1940: 260 planes; 1941 
(estimated): 500. 


Swatitow: In a few weeks production 
will start on two trainers, a_high-wing 
($1,360) and a low-wing $1,960), fea- 
turing economy and ease of operation. No 
planes were produced in 1940. 


TayxorcraFt: The second largest light- 
plane manufacturer, Taylorcraft last year 
produced 1,017 units and expects to build 
2,500 to 3,000 in 1941. It has two new 
models in production, a trainer ($1,500 
average) and the Taylorcraft DeLuxe 
($2,061 average). The latter features a 50 
per cent increase in cruising range and a 
more spacious cabin with duo-tone up- 
holstery. 


Significance 


The Defense Advisory Commission has 
not raised objections to changes in light- 
plane specifications or to the step-up in 
their production because of their usefulness 
for flight instruction and because the gen- 
eral-utility tools with which they are man- 
ufactured can usually be adjusted, thus ob- 
viating the need for new machine tools. 
However, the defense program has had 
repercussions among “flivver” plane mak- 
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ers in the rising cost of engines, raw ma- 
terials, and labor, which has forced a 
number of firms to raise their prices 4 to 
16 per cent. 

In the price range above $3,000, most 
companies, including Beechcraft, Fairchild, 
Fleetwings, Cessna, Vega, and Waco, are 
too busy turning out training planes and 
military craft for the government to plan 
new commercial models at this time. 





In Industry’s Army 


Major industrial firms last week revealed 
impressive evidence of how business is 
enlisting “for the duration” in the de- 
fense drive: 





€ Newspapermen and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber dealers in the New York area in- 
spected a traveling exhibit of war mate- 
rials manufactured by the company, rang- 
ing from bulletproof rubber gas tanks and 
barrage balloons to Airfoam (whipped 
latex) pads for surgical dressings, and in- 
cluding a map of its new $18,000,000 pow- 
der bag-loading plant at Charlestown, Ind. 
The guests heard P. W. Litchfield, chair- 
man, and E. J. Thomas, president, tell 
how Goodyear is giving complete priority 
in resources, research, and personnel to 
government work. They also saw a new 
sound movie, “Goodyear Shoulders Arms,” 
depicting against a background of cur- 
rent war scenes the expanding production 
of defense items at the company’s Akron 
(Ohio) and other plants. The film is de- 
signed for public showing at clubs and 
schools. 


"Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, announced that arrangements had 
been completed looking toward the pro- 
duction of parts and subassemblies for 200 
twin-engine bombers monthly for final 
assembly, beginning late this summer, by 
North American Aviation, Inc., which is 
erecting a new plant at Kansas City, Mo. 
He also said that GM is boosting airplane- 
engine production from 500 to 1,500 units 
monthly in the Buick and Allison divisions. 
both of which are adding plant capacity. 
The combined aviation program will re- 
quire the employment eventually of 40,000 
additional men, Wilson estimated. 


























* Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. in 1941 will treble the $18,000,000 vol- 
ume of national defense materials produced 
in 1940, Chairman A. W. Robertson told 
company officials at a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. He disclosed that next month 
Westinghouse would deliver the first of 
400 completely assembled gun mounts 
ordered by the Navy only last August, and 
that subsequent deliveries would proceed 
at the rate of 40 monthly. 


{ At a regional conference of B. F. Good- 
rich staff members in New York, Presi- 
dent John L. Collyer declared that more 
than $10,000,000 of orders had been placed 

















Are you paying for 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


you don’t use? 










Arr you paying for power that 
has to “stand by” or “keep steam 
up” during your idle and low- 
peak periods in order to meet the 
regular requirements the minute 
the load goes on? 

Such “demand” factors usually 
mean unavoidable — hence justi- 
fiable — added costs. But with 
today’s “‘Caterpillar”’ Diesel- 
Electric Sets it is possible to 
avoid such costs. For here are 
complete, compact, independent 
power-plants which, in mills, 
factories, machine and repair 
shops, service stations, dairies, 
hatcheries, tourist camps, insti- 
tutions and other establishments, 
are slashing power costs by as 
much as one-half to three-fourths. 

They eliminate “demand” 
charges; waste no power during 
slack or week-end periods. Turn 
them on or off at will — they’re 
always ready for action. Being 













entirely self-regulating, they 
automatically adapt themselves 
to supply steady voltage. They 
require no special attendant; no 
switchboard or other external 
control apparatus. 

These finely engineered power- 
plants give you not only Diesel- 
electric economy, but the addi- 
tional economy afforded by 
“Caterpillar” Diesel fuel-burn- 
ing efficiency. .. . They have a 
special “Caterpillar”-built fuel 
system which requires no operat- 
ing adjustment whatsoever and 
efficiently burns a wide range of 
fuels—including the extra-cheap, 
lower-grade No. 2 and No. 3 
domestic burner fuels. 

See your “Caterpillar” dealer 
— or mail the coupon — for fur- 
ther interesting information on 
ELECTRICITY FOR 1c A KILOWATT- 
HOUR (depending on average load 

and local price of fuel) 
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Smart design, 
beauty and new 
features are com- 
bined in these 
modern “‘stream- 
lined” Globe- 
Wernicke sec- 
tional bookcases. 
They are fine ex- 
amples of wood 
craftsmanship and 
protect books from 
dust or damage. The sectional feature per- 
mits expansion to meet individual needs. 





FREE ... Ask our dealer fora copy of 32-page 
booklet, “The World’s Best Books” or 
write direct to us. 


* 
Top: Arlington Style 
. « « distinctive ap- 
pearance... beau- 
receding type door. 


Right: Washington 
Style . . . decidedly 
attractive . . . with 
sliding wood or 


plate glass doors. 


Globe-Wernicke 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than u 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 








O Higher Accountancy 0 Business 

0 Modern Salesmanship Correspondence 

O Traffic Management 0 Credit and Collection 

O Law: Degree of LL. B. Correspondence 

0 Commercial Law 0 Modern Foremanship 

0 Industrial Mgm’t 0 Expert eeping 

O Business 0 C. P. A. Coaching 
Management O Business English 

OG Stenotypy O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 294-R CHICAGO 








eee THIS BLADE 


HAS WHAT-IT-TAKES! 


On wire studded chins... that’s 
where Durham DuplexSafetyRazor 
proves most convincingly its supe- 
riority! Durham’s hollow-ground 
blade and diagonal shaving stroke 
are giving face comfort to hun- 
dreds of thousands who couldn’t 
shave comfortably with ordinary 


safety razors. If you’re not com- 
pletely satisfied with your daily 
shave, try Durham, 


Durham Kit $1.00 
Razor — 6 Blades 
Strop Device 

In roll case 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Mystic, Connecticut 
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with the company in the past six months 
for items like de-icing equipment for air- 
planes, rubber tracks for tanks, and belt- 
ing and hose for defense plants. Warning 
that self-sufficiency in respect to the vital 
material of rubber depends on the nation’s 
speed in creating a “stand-by” synthetic- 
rubber industry, Collyer estimated that 
such a development would take 17 to 24 
months, judging from experience with 
Goodrich’s own synthetic, Ameripol. 


{ Speaking over a telephone network to 
General Electric men at company dinners 
in 41 cities, Charles E. Wilson, whose first 
anniversary as president was being cele- 
brated, said that GE’s defense orders— 
more than $250,000,000 of the $654,190,000 
orders received in 1940—would mean little 
or nothing in profits “but that’s all right 
with us.” 





SEC Plan for UGI 


The “death sentence” section of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 provided that the properties and 
business of- registered holding companies 
must be confined to “those necessary or 
appropriate to the operations of an in- 
tegrated public-utility system” according 
to certain loosely defined standards. For 
five years the SEC dodged explaining this 
obscure mandate but early last spring or- 
dered the nine major holding companies 
to tell what they planned to do with their 
widely separated properties. Thereupon 
four of these firms tossed the ball back 
again with a request for suggestions. Last 
week the SEC replied with its first ex- 
plicit interpretation of what integration 
of a public-utility system means: a “ten- 
tative” blueprint that would reduce by 
$275,000,000 the $626°500,000 list of prop- 
erties held by one petitioner, the United 
Gas Improvement Co., which by coinci- 
dence is the country’s oldest (1885) utili- 
ty holding company. 

The SEC’s plan would confine UGI op- 
erations to an 80- by 30-mile area in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and “adjacent” 
Maryland and Delaware, forcing the com- 
pany to disgorge properties not only in 
Arizona, Tennessee, and Kansas but also 
in nearby New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut and even some in Pennsylvania itself. 
Loss of these units would have meant a 
reduction of UGI’s $29,238,592 income in 
1939 by more than one-third. The plan 
suggests also that, as an “integrated” elec- 
tric utility system, UGI should not retain 
any of its gas subsidiaries. The news didn’t 
materially affect the price of UGI com- 
mon, which has been fluctuating numbly 
around 10, only a bit above its 1932 pre- 
SEC low of 914. 

At hearings beginning on Feb. 6 UGI 
will launch what promises to be a long 
campaign against this truly grim interpre- 
tation of the “death sentence.” Implying 


that the UGI plan might be a pattern for 
the industry, SEC Chairman Jerome 
Frank declared that action along such 
lines was essential now in view of the de. 
fense program. On this point in particular 
utilities officials disagree sharply, belicy- 
ing that a “disintegration” of the inter. 
state holding companies now would dis- 
rupt important expansion and _ intercon- 
nection programs. 





More Cups of Coffee 


Three years ago the Pan American Cof- 
fee Bureau and the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation launched a $500,000-a-year adver- 
tising campaign in national magazines to 
increase consumption of what was already 
this country’s favorite beverage. The copy, 
prepared by Arthur Kudner, Inc., sought 
to explode the widely held belief that coffee 
was harmful to the nerves and kept people 
awake at night. In summer, with the aid 
of billboard posters, it expanded on the 
merits of iced coffee. 

Last week W. F. Williamson, secretary- 
manager of the NCA, reported the cam- 
paign’s results: a boost in per capita im- 
ports from an annual average of 13.41 
pounds in the three years 1935-37 to an all- 
time high of 15.32 pounds in the three 
years 1938-40, or an increase of 14 per 
cent (chain-store grocery sales rose only 
10 per cent in this period). Whereas sales 
of the roasted bean formerly slumped 20 
per cent in summer, the decline recently 
has been only 10 per cent. 

Asserting that the increased consump- 
tion wasn’t due to lower prices, the trade 
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a Ee TP Wide World 
Utopia: Barbara Schulz, 7, of 
Evanston, Ill., confers with officials 
at the Reed candy plant, Chicago, 
where she ‘works’ as chief taster and 
sales adviser for a salary of 369 
lollipops a year. 
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association executive emphasized that “cof- 
fee consumption as a whole is less respon- 
sive to price changes than almost any 
other grocery commodity.” When the price 
soared from 14 cents a pound in 1919 to 
92 cents the following year, per capita im- 
ports, instead of declining, rose by 40 per 
cent. 

With the advertising program continu- 
ing, Williamson is hopeful that the indus- 
try’s dream of 20 pounds imports per cap- 
ita may soon be fulfilled—‘possibly by 
1945.” 


al 


A Pat and a Threat 


After praising business in general for 
its “statesmanship” and “intelligent co- 
operation” with the government’s de- 
fense program, Leon Henderson, defense 
commissioner in charge of price stabiliza- 
tion, last week threatened a drastic crack- 
down on the lumber industry for boosting 
prices. 

The pat on the back for business came 
during a speech before a grocers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago, in which the New Deal 
official observed that production had risen 
22 per cent since Memorial Day “but prices 
have increased less than 2 per cent.” 
While stressing the absolute necessity of 
price stability, he declared he had never 
seen any form of government price con- 
trol “that is anything but crude, or a 
reasonably modified form of butchery,” 
and added: “There is no substitute for the 
individual exercise of control in one’s own 
business.” 

As for lumber, Henderson told a meet- 
ing of the Lumber and Timber Products 
Defense Committee in Washington that 
quotations on some grades had risen as 
much as 52 per cent above their 1940 lows 
and he threatened, if the situation weren’t 
corrected, to recommend that the Presi- 
dent “use the Selective Service Act to 
draft lumber the same as we are drafting 
men.” 

M. L. Fleishel, the committee’s chair- 
man, who also addressed the meeting, at- 
tributed the price increases to a number 
of factors, including the huge size of gov- 
ernment orders, the speed of delivery de- 
manded by the Army and contractors and 
the Wage-Hour Law, which had caused 
many Southern mills to shut down until 
prices rose. Moreover, he pointed out, 
prices have declined steadily since Septem- 
ber. 
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Week in Business 


More Sreev: Following a survey that 
covered 160 companies representing more 
than 95 per cent of the nation’s steel- 
making capacity, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute announced that the indus- 
try will spend in excess of $282,000,000 
on increasing productive capacity during 














Here’s how 


BILL STERN 


lines up his sport fe 



































NBC’s crack sports announcer, BILL STERN, scans write-ups, reviews 
statistics before each event. Names, weights and data are “voicewritten” 
on his Ediphone — transcribed to “game boards” which will keep the facts 
before him all through the broadcast. 





AT THE ROSE BOWL GAME 
(Stanford 21—Nebraska 13) 
- “Spotters” point out the 
©) pilayers to Bill. Behind his 
Pa fact-full broadcast of this 
thrilling game was planned, 
coordinated preparation. 
Ediphones will organize de- 
tail for you, too, just as they 
do for Bill Stern and NBC. 


| SAVE AT LEAST 

AN HOUR A DAY By 
“VOICE WRITING” 

’ 10 MY EDIPHONE 
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+ Here’s BILL STERN 
Ediphoning facts for 
his “Sports Newsreel 
of the Air.” 
























(Above) “ELLEN RANDOLPH” (Gertrude 
Warner) answers some of her daily fan 
mail. Like Bill Stern and their sponsor 
(Colgate-Palmolive Peet) she talks her 
work away. ... Discover how Ediphones 
keep executive efficiency in stép with pro- 
duction strides. And see how quickly they'll 
pay for themselves in your office! No obli- 
gation. Just phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept.W2,address below 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1941 
AMEAD OF the AEADLNYES” 
Brings You 


REX SMITH 
Managing Editor 


LLEWELLYN WHITE gt Major General STEPHEN ©. FUQUA 
National Affairs Editor e : U. S. A. Retired 


EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT NEWS- 

WEEK’s RADIO PROGRAM brings you 

three outstanding authorities chosen from our 
Editorial Board of 80 editors and writers. 


You hear them voice their views on what’s really be- 
hind the headlines . . . and what’s ahead. You hear flash 
news dispatches, fresh from the tickers. And you listen 
while Periscope traces the shape of things to come. 


“Ahead of the Headlines” brings you men you’ve 
already met through your every-issue reading of NEWS- 
WEEK. And, just as our program is a natural extension 
of NEWSWEEK itself, bringing News and News Signifi- 
cance to radio’s millions . . . so, too, is it a natural ex- 
tension of NEWSWEEK’s basic publishing philosophy, 
vital today as never before: 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


The pone! at the lists stations of the NBC Blue Network 
featuring" of the Heodlines” ond the time fo listen. In most 
parts of the country, NEWSWEEK's immediately follows 
the popular and thought-provoking ‘'Town Meeting of the Air. 
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Johnstone in N.Y. World-Telegram 


‘Yes, We Have Bananas’: cartoonist’s view of a launching 


1941. This program, twice as large as that 
budgeted last year and 65 per cent great- 
er than the amount actually spent in 
1940, will include additional capacity for 
coke, pig iron, and ingot production as 
well as for rolled and finished steel. Equip- 
ment also will be installed to eliminate 
“potential bottlenecks” discovered by the 
industry. The institute did not indicate 
how this added capacity would shape up in 
terms of tons as compared with various 
suggestions of defense officials, some of 
whom have advised expansion up to 10 
per cent above existing capacity. 


EarninGs: Early reports on 1940 earn- 
ings showed diverse trends, owing chiefly 
to the varying impact of Federal taxes: 
Republic Steel’s $21,113,507 net income 
represented a 98 per cent gain over 1939, 
while another major defense supplier, Her- 
cules Powder Co., made only a 9 per cent 
advance with a net of $5,807,769. In other 
heavy lines, Caterpillar Tractor netted 
$7,839,117 for an increase of 31 per cent, 
and Freeport Sulphur’s $3,033,472 was up 
38 per cent. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
like its competitor R. J. Reynolds (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 27), showed less profit despite 
increased sales than in 1939—2 per cent off 
to a $20,339,241 net. The Sun Oil Co. 
scored a moderate advance of 15 per cent 
to $7,969,068. 


Sups: The Cape Lookout, first ocean- 
going vessel built in Texas since the World 
War, was launched by the Pennsylvania 
Shipyards at Beaumont from ways 
greased with 314 tons of overripe bananas. 
By thus increasing consumption of the 
Central American fruit, the Maritime 
Commission is doing its bit for hemi- 
sphere solidarity. The juicy fruit has been 
used before as launching grease for tugs 
and small craft but this is the first time 
for big ships . . . The commission com- 
pleted its program of disposing of laid-up 
vessels by selling eighteen freighters; 
twelve to the British, five to the United 
States Lines, and one to the Transport, 
Trading & Terminal Corp. The twenty 
remaining ships will be held as an emer- 
gency reserve . . . Simultaneously, the 


United States Lines announced the pur- 
chase of the Sea Witch, first of nine new 
C-2 cargo motorships to be operated in its 
American Pioneer Line run to Australia 
and the Far East. 


PERSONNEL: Samuel W. Murphy, vice 
president of ‘the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., was elected president to succeed 
S. R. Inch, who resigned. A graduate of 
Wesleyan University and the Columbia 
Law School, Murphy has been with EB&S 
since 1923 . . . Lawrence D. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Bell Aircraft Corp.; William J. 
Conners, president and publisher of The 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express, and 
Reginald B. Taylor, vice president of the 
Niagara Share Corp. of Maryland, were 
elected directors of the Sterling Engine 
Co., marine-engine manufacturers. 


Discorp: James C. Petrillo, $46,000-a- 
year czar of the AFL American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, scored in the fight 
(Newsweek, Sept. 9, 1940) to take un- 
der his iron wing top-rank instrumentalists 
like Heifetz and Hofmann, now members 


. of the aristocratic American Guild of 


Musical Artists (also AFL). The New 
York Appellate Division dismissed AGM A’s 
restraining suit, and the issue now goes 
to the state’s highest court. 


Bustness Nores: General Motors an- 
nounced the addition of four new models 
to its Buick Series 40 Special line; they 
have a 3-inch shorter wheelbase and a 6- 
inch reduction in over-all length, and will 
sell as low as $915 .. . “Weather by Car- 
rier,” a Castle Films production for Car- 
rier Corp., explaining graphically how air 
conditioning works, was shown to the press 
and after a Chicago preview will be avail- 
able for club and school use. 


Trenps: Nonagricultural employment 
rose by 540,000 workers in December to 
a new high since 1929 of 37,100,000 .. . 
World silver production in 1940 was es- 
timated by Handy & Harman at 278,000,- 
000 ounces, a new record . . . Electric out- 
put for the week ended Jan. 18 totaled 
2,843,962,000 kilowatt hours, 10.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 








. 
Compact as a 
modern apartment 


Living room, dining room and bed- 
room are all combined in a cheery 
“home -on- wheels” on New York 
Central’s famous trains. Whatever 
your choice — modern roomette or 
spacious suite—you'll enjoy soothing 
sleep and arrive completely rested. 


Comfortable 


asa modern cub 


Luxurious club-lounge cars are the 
center of social life on the trains of 
the Great Steel Fleet. Gay, smart set- 
tings, gracious service and friendly 
hospitality combine to make your trip 
over New York Central’s smooth 
Water Level Route a memorable one, 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM J 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 








































A player from the ground up: Modzelewski averages 21 points a game... 








SPORTS 





Rhode Island Rams Storm Way Into Big Time 
With Basketball Scoring Mark of 81 Points a Game 


In the normal course of events 40 or 50 
points will win a college basketball game. 
Yet Rhode Island State College, whose op- 
ponents in the nine games of the season 
up to this week have averaged 49.55 points 
a contest, hasn’t lost one. The technique 
is simple: the Rams have averaged an in- 
credible 81.44 points a game—more than 
two points a minute—to stand as the 
highest scoring major team in the coun- 
try. 

This week the Rhode Islanders make 
their bow in the big time, with a contest 
against the formidable St. Francis five of 
Brooklyn in Madison Square Garden 
Wednesday night and a game with Tem- 
ple—one of the best teams in the country 
—in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall on 
Friday. At Kingston, R.I. (population, 
700), home of the Rams, examina- 
tions have been suspended because they 
interfered with the Garden date; some 500 
out of 1,200 basketball-mad students are 
making the trip with the team. 

Rhode Island’s 81-point average is no 
one-season freak: last year the goal toss- 
ers averaged 75 a game; they hit 70 the 
season before, and 67 the year before that. 
The Rams have been working up to their 
two-point-a-minute clip since ten years 
ago, when Coach Frank W. Keaney, a 
math professor in bygone days, did some 
original figuring. From charts kept on 
games he knew his men made 20 to 25 






per cent of their shots. Scratching his 
graying pate, he doped it out that if his 
players took more shots they’d make 
higher scores. 

According to Keaney, most basketball 
teams waste precious minutes working 
the ball in toward the basket carefully, 
and in his bright lexicon there is no such 
word as caution. The Rams throw the 
ball around like five madmen handling a 
hot coal. They pay little or no attention to 
defense. With a fine contempt for what the 
other team is doing, they play their own 
way. Even when opponents are besieging 
their goal and their outnumbered guards 
look like the victims in Custer’s last stand, 
the forwards usually are loafing down 
near the opposition basket waiting for 
a whistling length-of-the-floor pass and an 
easy score. 

This wacky performance—with its fre- 
quent fumbles, interceptions, and sieve- 
like defense—would cause most coaches 
to gnaw their players’ spines in two at 
the half. Not so, Keaney—he never crit- 
icizes long, risky passes or shots that look 
foolish. The cardinal sin at Kingston is 
hanging on to the ball for more than a 
second, and those who waste time drib- 
bling are apt to get their hides scorched. 
All during practice, the portly Keaney 
yells: “Fast! fast! fast! Get off the dime!” 
Even when the Rams had scored 60 
points in the first half of a game with the 


... for Coach Keaney of the Rams 


University of Connecticut last season, 
Keaney told his boys to speed it up. They 
couldn’t so the final score was only Rhode 
Island 102, Connecticut 81. 

Surprisingly enough, Keaney’s men are 
not excessively big by present-day basket- 
ball standards. The tallest is his son, 
Warner, who stands 6 feet 4, weighs 270, 
and plays guard. Bob Applebee, who al- 
ternates between center and guard, is an 
inch shorter. Fred Conley, a forward, 
measures an even 6 feet, while William 
Rutledge (who plays forward and guard) 
and Stanley Modzelewski (center and 
forward) are a mere 5 feet 11. 

But anyone who underestimates the 
blond “Stutz” Modzelewski because of 
his size soons learns better. Last season 
he hung up 509 points for a college record, 
averaging 23 points a game. This season 
his average is 21, and experts have pro- 
nounced his shooting form a close ap- 
proach to perfection. Close behind on 
scoring are Conley with 18 points a game 
and Rutledge with 12. 

The coach behind Rhode Island’s high- 
scoring system is more or less in the grand- 
old-man tradition. Now 54, Keaney was 
graduated from Bates in 1911. After dab- 
bling rather unsuccessfully in pro _base- 
ball and teaching in small schools, he 
came to Rhode Island in 1920 with his 


wife, whom he had met in college. Pos- 
sessed of Irish wit and temper, Keaney 
has been known to display it—outside his 
home: some years ago during a rough 
game in which all but four of the players 


on his squad were disqualified for four 
personal fouls, he pushed a chair onto the 
floor and screeched: “There’s my fifth 
man!” His voice has earned him the 
sobriquet of “The Bull,” and he boasts 
that he has only one subsidized man on 
his squad: “My son; I give him a few 
dollars every week.” 

To top this, the “Bull” is right at home 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
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in a china shop. He collects antique glass 
and pottery, and his proudest possession 
is a deer by Thomas Whieldon (teacher 
of Josiah Wedgwood) which he picked up 
at auction in Exeter, N.H. He also dab- 
bles in chemistry, which he once taught. 
The Keaney remedy for athlete’s foot is 
justly famous, and to friends and news- 
papermen who can’t get away fast enough 
he donates small bottles of his own after- 
shave lotion though he admits it “smells 
like a nanny goat’s heel.” This, the re- 
cipients claim, is a libel on nanny goats. 





Money Talks 


Asked about their players’ salaries, most 
baseball moguls exhibit a maidenly mod- 
esty when quizzed by press representatives. 
There are sound reasons for this reticence: 
publication of salaries might stir up the 
cheap help, and many diamond chieftains 
pride themselves on holding down the 
wages of their charges but do not wish to 
exhibit themselves publicly as Scrooges. 

Nevertheless, last week saw two base- 
ball magnates spouting big figures, boast- 
ing that they were spendthrifts, and vying 
for the title of baseball’s good-time Charlie. 
The strange spectacle began when the 
Cleveland Indians’ front office announced 
the signing of Bob Feller—a valuable chat- 
tel who pitched the Indians to 27 victories 
last year—at a figure in the neighborhood 
of $30,000, a new high for hurlers accord- 
ing to the books (Lefty Grove is supposed 
to have received $27,500) . 

When the news filtered through, base- 
ball writers observed that Bobo Newsom, 
pitching hero of the World Series for the 
Detroit Tigers, was walking around mak- 
ing strange noises to himself. “I can’t talk, 
I can’t talk,” muttered Bobo. Finally Wal- 
ter C. Briggs, owner of the Tigers, came to 
the rescue. “Newsom,” he declared, “was 
paid $30,000 last year in salary and bo- 
nuses, and he has signed his 1941 contract.” 
Then from “highly reliable sources” it was 
learned that Bobo had got himself a $5,000 
raise. 

This enraged Alva Bradley, president of 
the Indians. “Bob Feller still is the high- 
est-paid pitcher in baseball!” he snapped. 
“He was the highest paid [about $27,500] 
last year, too.” 

At this point both sides started a deluge 
of double talk about wages, bonuses, ad- 
vertising endorsements, etc., with honors 
about even. Sports writers decided that 
this might go on all winter and retired, 
satisfied that neither pitcher would starve. 

Meanwhile, all this big-money talk had 
stirred up some rumbles of “me, too,” 
among lesser baseball slaves. Among those 
asking for more last week end were Harry 
Danning of the Giants, Ernie Lombardi, 
Eddie Joost, and Joe Beggs of the Reds, 
Ray Radcliff of the Browns, and two Cub 
rookies: Lou Stringer and Lou Novikoff, 

(Continued on page 47) 





















































Apply now for the world’s 
finest aviation training, at 
U. S. Army Flying Cadet pay 


One of those basic training planes, 
lined up on the runway at the 
“West Point of the Air,” is wait- 
ing for you to take the controls. 

Thousands of young men, 
ambitious for a career in the 
great, new field of aviation, will 
see a challenge in this picture — 
and an opportunity. 

The U.S. Army offers you the 
world’s best aviation training, 
and pays you while you learn. 
The instruction prepares you for 
a civilian or military air career. 

As a Flying Cadet you will 
receive $75 a month, plus your 


FOR YOU! 
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uniforms, equipment, board and 
lodging. Upon graduation, you 
will be commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Reserve, and placed on active 
duty with the Regular Army Air 
Corps with pay ranging from 
$205.50 to $245.50 per month. 

The requirements are simple. 
You must be not less than 20 
and not more than 26 years of 
age, unmarried, sound physi- 
cally. You must have completed 
two years of college, or pass a 
written examination covering 
equivalent work. 


Because America needs trained 
pilots, you have the chance of a 
lifetime to build your career in 
the air. Apply today! 


There’s One Waiting 





U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station or write to: ""The Commanding 
General,"" of the Corps Area nearest you: 
First Corps Area.......... Boston, Mass. Sixth Corps Area......... .-Chicago, Ill. 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, N.Y. Seventh Corps Area....... Omaha, Nebr. 
Third Corps Area........Baltimore, Md. Eighth Corps Area 
sccccceee Atlanta, Ga, Fort Som Houston, Texas 
Fifth Corps Area 


Ninth Corps Area 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio Presidio of San Francisco, Calif, 


Or write to: Enlistment Division A-2, A.G.O., Washington, D. C, 
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sail PARK 


HOT SPRINGS " ARKANSAS 


47 springs of natural hot water owned 
and recommended by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Immaculate Bath Houses. Regis- 
tered physicians specializing in hydro- 
therapy. Outdoor fun. Accommodations 
to. suit. FREE BOOKLET. Address 
Health Bureau, NW241 Commerce 
Bldg., Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 


CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
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YCaTcH MORE FISH 


Creek Chub’s new 1941 catalogis a prac- 

tical, fascinating, reliable guide to bet- 
ter fishing! Shows lures and flies in 
natural colors! Sent FREE upon re- 
quest! Write today! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
543 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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Perjury in the Snow 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A stark fact has just come to the 
surface, thanks to the excavations of the 
Domei news agency of Japan. Some- 
thing like 87.5 per cent of the people 
who ski or own skis in Japan are insin- 
cere. Here is the flash from Domei: 

“Hypocrisy rampant. Government 
will crack down on insincere skiers.” 

The government’s action comes none 
too soon. We of the international set 
who keep our ears close to the ground 
have suspected for several months that 
all was not well in Japanese skiing. A 
rumor here, a mutter there, a rustle of 
papers in the State Department—we 
put two and two together and concluded 
that there would be hell to pay if the 
skiers in Japan did not try at least to 
make it look good. 


It’s the old story of institutional 
decay. From a source close to a source 
close to a prominent Tokyo barkeep, we 
get a play-by-play picture of how the 
gangrene set in: 

(a) The skier, with his skis, his poles, 
his wax, and his functional skiing liv- 
ery, and possibly a pack of cigarettes, 
proceeds to the foot of the nearest 
mountain. He climbs this crag and 
fastens on his skis. He slides down. At 
the foot of the butte he plunges head- 
first into a snowdrift. 

(b) His second time out, the involun- 
tary slalomer is already a bit on the 
supine side. He carries a box of caramels 

(made in Manchukuo) and picks a 
gentle knoll to work on. At the top of 
this protuberance he opens the cara- 
mels. He comes down a couple of hours 
later—walking. 

(c) The third time out, insincerity 
has sapped the very vitals of the Ori- 
ental athlete. There is a flask in his 
pocket, in lieu of ski wax. He proceeds 
to a mere dune, a veritable wrinkle 
on the landscape, pulls out the flask, 
and helps himself to a ration of 
snake-bite vaccine. Then he ascends 
the dune and cheats another snake, 
and possibly another. Toward dusk 
he comes rolling down the hummock, 
singing snatches of “Japanese Sand- 
man” (ASCAP). 

(d) This is the step that has finally 
aroused the wrath of the government. 
The perjured outdoor man approaches 
the embankment but neglects to climb 
it. Remaining at the base, he swaps 


skiing stories with other Pharisees of 
his own category (Class D, or non- 
climbing) and inoculates himself against 
snake after snake. 

That is why, today, you hear the 
shrill blast of the G-man’s whistle all 
through the snow-kissed hills of Japan. 


The government is making good 
its threat to crack down. There are 
members of the secret police on the 
trail of every Class D skier. All men 
and women known to belong to this sub- 
versive group are listed at headquarters 
and followed from their homes. They 
go up the mountain and come down it 
on skis—or else. 

The Class D skier is easy to detect, 
but my sources tell me that there are 
other forms of insincere skiing that are 
harder to put the finger on. Take the 
case of Citizen X, a noted hornswog- 
gler, now doing a stretch of three to five 
years at hard labor, thanks to the vig- 
ilance of the Imperial Ski Patrol. 

X was very difficult to snare. He car- 
ried not only a pair of well-kept skis 
and a good brand of wax, but a copy of 
Oyoti’s famous textbook “Skiing Tips 
for Experts” (60 yen, bound in moroc- 
co). He picked a medium-sized pro- 
clivity and climbed it on foot, singing 
a hearty skiing song in a light, velvet 
baritone. 

The cops waited at the foot of the 
mountain for X but failed to see him 
descend. Presently this arch-criminal 
came trudging around the base of the 
eminence, carrying his skis and _ still 
singing. 

“Great sport, constable,” he said, 
tipping his hat to the nearest secret 
agent. 

“Where have you been?” snapped 
the agent. 

“I skied down the other side, exe- 
cuting some extremely subtle stuff,” 
said X smugly. 

It took the G-men twelve days to dis- 
cover that this artful fifth columnist, 
possibly in the pay of the Chinese, was 
walking down the other side of the hill, 
out of sight. Sharp police work is what 
caught him, and today he is working 
out his debt to society. 

Under the Baumes Law, he will be 
asked to commit hara-kiri the next 
time he pulls that stunt. Japan has no 
room for insincere skiers. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
the latter reputedly the find of the season. 
Moreover, from San Francisco came an in- 
dication that Joe DiMaggio also had read 
the newspapers, a report declaring he 
would demand a raise of $7,500 to $40,000 
next season. 





Sport Squibs 

An irrepressible clown, Frank Kovacs 
of Oakland, Calif., marked himself as the 
No. 1 zany of the tennis courts in 1940, 
but nevertheless won enough tournaments 
to be ranked No. 3 in the nation. Net ex- 
perts agreed that the 21-year-old Cali- 
fornian had all the strokes to top all ama- 
teurs if only he would quit his clowning. 
This year the lanky racqueteer is giving in- 
dications of having settled down. In the 
finals of the Florida West Coast tourna- 
ment at St. Petersburg, Fla., this week, 
Kovacs, after a stiff first-set struggle that 
lasted an hour and a quarter, overcame 
Bobby Riggs of Chicago, the 1939 Na- 
tional champion, 13-11, 2-6, 6-2, 6-1, for 
his third straight tournament victory of 
the year. 


"Back on the “sunshine” circuit of pro 
golf after being deferred in selective serv- 
ice at Wilmington, Del., Ed (Porky) Oli- 
ver traveled the opening eighteen holes of 
Bing Crosby’s Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., 
course in 66—six under par—on borrowed 
clubs. But in the finishing round, with the 
fairways soggy from rain, Oliver blew up 
to a 75. Slammin’ Sam Snead, the all- 
American blow-up from West Virginia, ex- 
hibited a new steadiness for a final 69 to 
give him a 36-hole total of 136 and the 
$500 first prize. 








* Although he placed second in the half- 
mile and mile races, blond 20-year-old Ken 
Bartholomew of Minneapolis took his fa- 
vorite longer distances—the 2-mile and 5- 
mile ice runs—at La Crosse, Wis., to re- 
gain the national outdoor speed-skating 
crown he held in 1939. Carmelita Landry 
of Fitchburg, Mass., flashed the flashiest 
skates in four of five events for the wom- 
en’s title, 























THE HOTTENTOT. Doesn’t know 
that soaking his hair to comb it is 
taboo. Water dries out natural oils 
—makes hair wild, woolly. Kreml 
civilizes Hottentot hair and helps 
correct dryness. 


THE BEDOUIN SHEIK. But that 
sticky mat of plastered hair gets 
no place with girls. Non-greasy 
Krem] not only brings out the nat- 
ural good looks of hair—it also 
removes ugly dandruff scales. 









THE TIBETAN. Hides his hairless: 
ness in a lamaserai. But even 
prayer can’t bring hair back, once 
it’s gone. Kreml and proper care 
might have helped him keep his 
hair. Too bad it’s too late! 











“NATURALIZED” CITIZEN. His hair 
looks naturally well-groomed and 
lustrous with Kreml—the trusted 
tonic-dressing. Beneficial oils in 
Kreml keep your hair “just right” 
in softness, appearance, and fe-l, 





U= Kreml every day as so many 
men do. Your hair will be grease- 
lessly well-groomed. 

You'll be helping your hair with 
Kreml, too. For Kreml actually checks 
excessive falling hair. It also removes 
dandruff scales, relieves itching scalp. 

Women say Kreml works wonders 
for coiffures. It conditions hair before 
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a permanent — keeps it lovely and lus- 
trous after a permanent. 

Ask for Kreml at your drugstore and 
barber shop. 

And Kreml Hair Tonic has a co- 
worker to keep your hair handsome. 
Try Kreml Shampoo. Its 80% olive oil 
base leaves your hair more thoroughly 
cleansed, more easily manageable. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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BOOKS 


Out of the Shadow of Boswell, 
a New Light Thrown on Johnson 





It must afford constant delight to the 
vain shade of James Boswell, Gent., to 
observe, as the generations succeed them- 
selves, that his life of Johnson has be- 
come almost synonymous with Johnson’s 
life—and that the eighteenth-century liter- 
ary dictator lives today chiefly as a char- 
acter in that great book. (Dr. J., himself, 
whose low opinion of his Boswell was 
notorious, would have choked to death at 
the thought.) 

But there was a Johnson outside his 
Scotch shadow’s ken. Others who knew 
him wrote about his grandeurs and follies, 
sometimes as amusingly, and often more 
accurately, than James Boswell. Some of 
these writings, with excerpts from John- 
son’s own letters and journals, have been 
gathered into one book by Hugh Kings- 
mill and strung out in chronological order. 
It is called Jonnson Witrnout Boswe.. 
and, though it’s not quite that (viz. seven- 
teen entries in the index under “Boswell” , 
the book is a perfect piece of literary 
portraiture. 

There is a gentler side to the old Tory 
exposed here, in his letters to men and 
women friends, in his “Prayers and Medi- 
tations” (most of the prayers ask for 
divine help in fighting his besetting sin of 
sloth), and in numerous anecdotes of his 
generosity. But the book has its share of 
thunder, of conversations peppered with 
“Tilly fally!”, “Pho, pho!” and other ex- 
pressions of the doctor’s contempt for an 
adversary’s opinion. He preferred (like 
George Bernard Shaw today) to make 
fools of people in public; in private he was 
tractable, even tender. One lady, however, 
was suspicious of his regard for her, de- 
ciding that “he cares more for my roast 
beef and pudden, which he now devours too 
dirtily for endurance,” than for her. 

In the last part of the book, Johnson’s 
writings dwell more and more on his ills 
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Samuel Johnson 


—palsy, dropsy, gout, scrofula—and death 
preoccupies him as he grows old and 
friends disappear. There is one rather 
frightening entry in the book on this 
morbid obsession. Someone in the doctor’s 
presence remarked that no one in their 
present company was afraid of death. 
“Speak for yourself, Sir,” said Johnson, 
“for indeed I am.” But, the other pro- 
tested, he did not mean fear of dying but 
fear of the consequences of death. “And 
so I mean,” said the doctor, “I am very 
seriously afraid of the consequences.” 
(Jounson Witrnout BosweE.u. 306 pages, 
82,000 words. Bibliography, index. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50.) 





The Secret of Aunt Elsa 


Aunt Elsa lived alone in her cottage in 
the Salem road. Her husband, Uncle Ruel, 
a sea captain in the China trade, was 
twenty years overdue at the Port of Bos- 
ton, having last been heard of in the year 
1875. Their son, Henry, was likewise long 
gone from those parts. 

It was the common view that Aunt Elsa 
was daft. She still went up to Boston once 
a month to inquire at the shipping of- 
fice, with a perfectly straight face, if any 
news of Uncle Ruel and the Minnie Barr 
had come in. And, although the whole town 
had known Henry Halpin as a too good- 
looking ne’er-do-well who had fled the 
countryside for good reasons, Aunt Elsa 
quietly maintained that her son had gone 
out West to find his fortune and, indeed, 
had found it, having become Governor of 
Oregon “or one of those states out there.” 

The old lady’s great-nephew, who started 
paying her visits for reasons of ginger- 
bread, got to know her best; he accom- 
panied her to Boston on one of those trips, 
and more than once saw his great-aunt slip 
$5 bills into letters addressed to the “Gov- 
ernor of Oregon.” But, of all the town, 











—— 





Aunt Elsa’s nephew was the only one to 
uncover her secret and to realize that the 
old lady was far from being out of her 
head. 

That is the armature of a masterly lit. 
tle piece of fiction by E. G. Pinkham, 
former Boston newspaperman turned ay. 
thor. With extreme economy of means, he 
has distilled into this book the whole feel. 
ing of a time and place—New England at 
the turn of the century—and created what 
will surely become a memorable character 
in our literature. (AuNT Exsa. 103 pages, 
15,000 words. Illustrations. Knopf, New 
York. $1.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Epiror iN Pouitics. By Josephus 
Daniels. 644 pages, 220,000 words. IIlus- 
trations, index. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50. Volume Two 
of the memoirs of the famous Tar Heel 
editor (present American Ambassador to 
Mexico), covering his political life from 
the Cleveland Administration to Woodrow 
Wilson’s. 


Deviran. By Marcus Goodrich. 496 
pages, 195,000 words. Illustrations, Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.75. A novel 
having as heroine the U.S. destroyer Deli- 
lah, stationed in the Sulu Sea just before 
the World War—a Kiplingesque device for 
spinning some occasionally effective stories 
of naval life but compromised by a pre- 
tentious and heady prose style. 


War Letters From Brirarn. Edited by 
Diana Forbes-Robertson and Roger W. 
Straus Jr. Foreword by Vincent Sheean. 
240 pages, 58,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2. A collection of letters from vari- 
ous men and women in England to friends 
in America, describing, often in graphic 
fashion, the daily life of a population un- 
der bombardment. 


Snort Days Aco. By Renée Brand. 211 
pages, 40,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. A sensitively written story 
of a group of civilian victims of the New 
Disorder in Europe, by a young German 
novelist now in exile. 








From ‘Aunt Elsa’ (Knopf) 
... Aunt Elsa’s secret 
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MYSTERY WEEK 






DeatH IN Ecstasy. By Ngaio Marsh. 
319 pages. Sheridan House, New York. $2. 
The sudden death of Cara Quayne, “Cho- 
sen Vessel” of Father Jasper Garnette’s 
strange religious cult, brings Chief Inspec- 
tor Roderick Alleyn of Scotland Yard into 
the case—which is interesting enough, but 
not nearly up to Miss Marsh’s “Death in 
4 White Tie.” 


Mcrver Enps tHe Sone. By Alfred 
Meyers. 304 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $2. Only eleven persons could 
have plunged a_ knitting needle into 
Marina Grazie, putting an end to the ob- 
jestionable coloratura soprano. An isolated 
house full of operatic temperaments just 
boils over with troubles, but the finale is 
a real surprise. A must. 
















RELIGION 


Church Views on War Objectors 
Shift Since the Last Conflict 














The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
(Newsweek, April 3, 1939) has managed 
to dissect much hot propaganda without 
getting burned. Backed by educators and 
headed by Prof. Clyde R. Miller of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, it has 
sent out to 10,000 subscribers regular 
monthly bulletins on such ticklish issues 
as the 1940 Presidential campaign, British 
wooing of American sympathies, the Dies 
committee, and Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 
And in those analyses, surprisingly few 
readers have found anything to complain 
about. 

Last week, in its January bulletin, the 
institute took up another warm question 
—‘Religious Propaganda Against the War.” 
Whether the report will annoy anyone re- 
mains to be seen. In any event, it sums 
up the American anti-war blocs thus: 



















* As in the World War, the chief religious 
pacifists are Quakers, Mennonites, and 
Brethren (altogether about 365,000) , plus 
an estimated 85,000 individual members 
of churches which haven’t come out against 
war. Though these form a puny fraction of 
the nation’s total church membership 
(64,000,000) , the institute calls them a 
“dynamic minority, moved to high zeal 
by a faith which flourishes under adver- 
sity.” At their forefront stand preachers 
like the Revs. John Haynes Holmes and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, the magazines 
Christian Century and Unity, and such 
organizations as the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 















{Uncounted others might favor other 
wars but condemn American intervention 
mm this war. For example, many Catholic 
Irish-Americans like the British no more 














THIS GREAT 


ALL-WEATHER FLEET 
GETS YOU THERE 


on time . .. in luxury .. . at low cost! 


365 days of the year... Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
great East-West Fleet stands ready. It always goes 
. +. it always gets you there. Snow, sleet, gales 
—nothing can interfere with its swift, smooth 
movement. It is as dependable as the railroad 
man’s watch. 


So large is this fleet...and so frequently do 
its trains run... that you can get a train most 
any time you are ready to go. No railroad in 
America operates so many trains to so many im- 
portant cities as the Pennsylvania. 

And of what magnificent caliber! Pullmans 
reflecting every luxury of life. Coaches with re- 
clining, adjustable seats. And etther way—Pull- 
man or Coach—the cost is low. 

So whenever you travel take the Pennsylvania. 
Where “our time is your time.” And the time 
table is not at the mercy of the weather! 
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ALL-WEATHER SERVICE! 


17 Fast Trains Daily between 
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Among them 
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=. 
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WASHINGTON—BALTIMORE— 
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The American 
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40 All-Electric Trains Daily between 
NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


Led by 
The Congressional 
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Plus a fleet of trains by 4 from both 
Eastand West serving Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh ..Columbus..Cincinnati.. 
Akron..Cleveland.. Detroit... Dayton 
.. Indianapolis. . Louisville, and other 
important cities. 
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than the Germans, and some Italian-Amer- 
icans think Mussolini has good reason to 


fight. 


{ Since 1917, when few religious bodies 
showed interest in defending conscientious 
objectors to military service, church atti- 
tudes have shifted radically. Today prac- 
tically every denomination (the Christian 
Scientists are a notable exception) has 
backed the objectors’ right to exemption. 


For the future, the institute foresees 
some potential changes in the peace-war 
line-up—particularly concerning the many 
Roman Catholics who distrust both Brit- 
ish and Nazis but hate Communism most 
of all. Thus, if Russia should enter the 
war on the Axis side, Catholics might 
quickly jump into the pro-British camp. 
But if the Soviet allied itself with Britain, 
they would more probably swing to strict 
isolationism. 








SCIENCE 





Dynamos Behind a Nation: 
Story of General Electric Co. 
Depicts Development of U.S. 


Visitors at the nation’s 1876 Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia devoted most 
of their attention to a 30-foot-high, 1,000- 
horsepower steam engine—the hit of the 
show—but spent only a few curious mo- 
ments before two small dynamos which lit 
a pair of arc lamps. Yet the modest dyna- 
mos were destined to revolutionize the 
American way of life. The story of this 
dramatic development is told in a history 
of the General Electric Co.—to be pub- 
lished this week—by the late John W. 
Hammond (who died in 1934 and was a 
member of the company’s publicity staff) 
and brought up to date by Arthur Pound, 
writer on industrial subjects. 

The book is sprinkled with colorful 
anecdotes about reactions to the first car- 
bon-are electric lamps. It was a national 
event when Wabash, Ind.—the first town 
wholly lighted by electricity—switched on 
its system at 8 o’clock, March 31, 1880. 
According to one enthusiastic reporter, 
“men fell on their knees, groans were ut- 
tered at the sight, and many were dumb 
with amazement.” The following year, up- 
on seeing electric lamps for the first time, 
a New Jersey farmer muttered: “It’s a 
pretty fair sight, but danged if I see how 
ye git the red-hot hairpin in the bottle.” 

While the public wondered, however, 
electrical pioneers struggled with a host of 
brass-tack technical problems. Hammond 
tells how the Edison and Thomson-Hous- 
ton companies consolidated to form the 
General Electric Co. in 1892 and describes 
the growth of the concern and the prob- 
lems it helped to overcome. The develop- 
ment of electric railroads, for example, 


made it possible to substitute current-run 
locomotives for the smoky steam variety 
at Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
cover over what had been a vast open-air 
yard, and add 30 to 40 acres of usable high- 
priced real estate to the metropolis. 

The book traces the subsequent growth 
of the new concern to present times and 
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some ex-tipplers are so trained that, even 
without the drug, they feel nausea at the 
mere sight of a whisky bottle. 


§] Cancer in chickens may be produced by 
a virus, but in spite of dogged search no 
one has ever found a virus in human cap. 
cer. Last week, however, Dr. Eugene [¢j- 
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From ‘Men and Volts’ (Lippincott) 


Grand Central Terminal: electrification added 40 valuable acres 


also tells the stories of many engineers 
whose adventures with currents have 
helped and are helping to build the electrical 
industry. (MeN anv Vo ts. 436 pages, 
103,000 words. Appendiz, illustrations, in- 
dex. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50.) 





Scientific Curiosa 

Last week brought the following unusual 
research reports before scientific and medi- 
cal circles: 


4] A way of making alcoholics shun liquor 
was described by Drs. Walter L. Voegtlin 
and Frederick Lemere of Seattle in the 
scientific journal California and Western 
Medicine. A patient is injected with a 
nausea-producing drug and put in a room 
with a tempting barroom display. When 
the drug begins to make him sick, he is 
urged to take a drink, and as long as his 
nausea continues the doctor pours drinks 
for him. After a week of this process, 


ya of Budapest urged in the Yale Journal 
of Biology and Medicine that, until other- 
wise proved, precautions should be taken 
against cancer as a contagious virus (is- 
ease—and that all cancer victims should be 
kept from handling food, especially farm- 
ers, bakers, butchers, cooks, or waiters. 


{When Charles Rogers, researcher for 
the Glidden Co. of Hammond, Ind., paint 
manufacturers, drowsed off while tending 
a laboratory furnace in an experiment 
with red copper oxide (an essential com- 
ponent of marine paint which inhibits the 
growth of salt-water parasites on slip 
bottoms), he woke to find that the pro- 
longed heat had produced the compound 
without the usual costly electrolytic pro- 
cedure. Last week the Navy awakened to 
the importance of Rogers’ snooze, the com- 
pany’s vice president, P. E. Sprague, an- 
nouncing that the “catnap process” had re- 
sulted in a record 700,000-pound oxide 
order. 
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MUSIC 


An All-American Opera: 
Premiere Staged in Philadelphia, 





ome of the Composer 


nartist may be mad! A slick neurotic cad! 
bit anything goes, as everybody knows, 
Provided his art’s not bad! .. . 

Nid Matisse find peace? Did Cézanne have 
a plan? 

» Romance a release, or a drag on a 
man? ..- 

Did Millet never stray? Did Corot ever 
sow : 

4 wild oat on his way? Their wives would 
know! 


This ditty—music by Paul Nordoff, 31- 
year-old Philadelphia composer who last 
vear won the $1,500 Pulitzer Prize music 
holarship awarded to “the most talented 
und deserving student of music in Amer- 
ca”—is one of the high spots of a one- 
xct opera in English (lyrics by Franklin 
Brewer, Nordoff’s secretary) presented for 
he first time anywhere last week by the 
Philadelphia Academy of Vocal Arts, a sev- 
n-year-old nonprofit organization sup- 
prted by contributions to train young 
ingers for concert and radio careers. 

Entitled “The Masterpiece,” the comic 
opera concerns an artist named John who 
vants to sell his latest picture to Charles 
omerset, an important art dealer. John 
also has a gleam in his eye for the dealer’s 
beautiful wife, Doreen. But his own wife, 
eannette, compromises the dealer, who 
is obliged to buy “the masterpiece” and 
commission a portrait of Doreen be- 
sides. Though the curtain comes down 
before this portrait is begun, Jeannette 
has already managed to regain her hus- 
band’s affections. 

Performed with zest by a young cast 
(average age: 22) of scholarship students 
at the Academy of Vocal Arts and con- 
ducted by Vernon Hammond, 31-year-old 
executive manager of the school, “The 
Masterpiece” is—as all who attended the 
Philadelphia opening were quick to note— 
something less than that. However, it 
gained added interest because of the ad- 
ditional emphasis on American talent: a 
huge painting of a nude by Emlen Etting, 
35, Philadelphia-born artist whose one- 
man shows there and in New York and 
Paris have won him a place in the ranks 
of rising young American artists, was the 
centerpiece of the opesa’s décor. 





Out of the Gloom in Song 


On a dreary day in March 1935, the 
pirts of Igor Gorin hit an all-time low. 
The young Ukrainian-born baritone had 
tome to this country almost a year be- 
lore with hopes based on a background of 
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When you ask for Old Taylor, you 
do so with the knowledge that no 


finer whiskey ever came out of 






Kentucky. The signature on 






the label is your assurance of 
that. For the late Colonel 
E. H. Taylor, Jr., was 
known far and wide for 
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only this, bis 









prize bourbon, 
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New York 


This is the home of Old Taylor, 

and within its ivy-covered walls | 

no other whiskey but Old Taylor 
has ever been made. 
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No needles to change! 
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“Music on a Beam of Light”, the new prin- 
ciple of record reproduction that has been 
the sensation of the radio-phonograph world, 
is now yours for as low as $59.95! Enjoy the 
new delights of a Philco Photo-Electric 
Radio-Phonograph. Instead of the scraping 





steel needle, a rounded jewel floats gently | 


over the record grooves and reflects the music | 
from your records on a beam of light from a | 


tiny mirror to a Photo-Electric cell. No 
needles to change. Your records last 10 times 
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unmarred by surface noise! 
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No room for gloom: Igor Gorin and helpmate 


three years (on scholarship) in the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music and two years (sing- 
ing 30 roles) in the Czecho-Slovakian Opera 
Co. But in New York he had been tramp- 
ing the streets and auditioning in vain. 

Then the telephone rang. A voice said: 
“Mr. Gorin, you have the job of singing 
star with the ‘Hollywood Hotel’ [the Camp- 
bell Soup program which featured Dick 
Powell as master of ceremonies].” Two 
hours later the phone rang again. This 
time it was Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Since then the boyish-looking singer 
has had little time for gloom. He sang with 
the “Hollywood Hotel” for two years, and 
one day Jack Salter of Evans & Salter, 
artists’ managers, happened into a broad- 
cast. Gorin soon found himself beginning 
his first concert season (1938-39) of 46 
engagements in the United States and 
Canada. Meanwhile, for M-G-M he played 
the role of the singing barber in “The 
Broadway Melody of 1938,” appeared as 
guest star on many other programs—and 
acquired an Ohio-born wife, Mary Smith, 
who is the personification of his admira- 
tion of all things American. 

Last week, at the age of 30, Gorin in- 
terrupted a concert series to give his first 
New York recital—one of the coveted en- 
gagements of the Town Hall endowment 
series which features such artists as Josef 
Hofmann, pianist; Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 
ist; and Lotte Lehmann, soprano. Receiv- 
ing mixed marks from the critics (they 
had more praise for his musicianship and 
showmanship than for his tonal qualities) 
he resumed the tour which takes him to 
Cuba, Canada, and to cities throughout 
the United States including Miami, To- 
ledo, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. In addition, he 


will sing as often as possible with the Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air on Saturdays (10 
p-m.-11 p.m. EST). 


RECORD WEEK 





Columbia and Victor have both issued 
Hat Kemp Memoriat Atsums (four 10- 
inch records in each, each $2.50) in honor 
of the popular bandleader who was killed 
by an auto crash last Dec. 21. Both fea- 
ture the tune that was linked with Kemp’s 
fame: “Got a Date With an Angel.” Vic- 
tor’s choice includes “Remember Me,” 
“Whispers in the Dark,” “Lamplight,” 
“Love for Sale,” and—the Southerner’s 
own favorite among his recordings— 
“Speak Your Heart.” Columbia has se- 
lected “Dinner for One, Please, James,” 
“You're the Top,” “I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin,” “Where or When,” and “The 
Gentleman Obviously Doesn’t Believe.” 


REVEREND JoHNSON’s Dream, described 
as an “Americanegro Suite,” with music by 
Harold Arlen and lyrics by Ted Koehler, 
authors of “Stormy Weather,” “The Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea,” and other hits. 
has been recorded for Decca (three 10-inch 
records in album, $2.75) by William Gil 
lespie, Lois Hodnett, and Ruby Elzy with 
the Jubilee Singers. It’s an interesting new 
work. a 

The dean of living Spanish composers, 
Manuel de Falla, has deserted his villa in 
Granada for the South American way of 
life. His Niguts in THE GARDENS OF SPAIN, 
three 1916 nocturnes for piano and or- 
chestra, are now recorded by Lucette Des- 
caves, pianist, with the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra under Eugene Bigot (three 1% 
inch Victor records in album, $3.5\)). 
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Associated Press in Reverse: 


PA, Inc., Goes Out for Profit 


Revolutionary in character and highly 
significant in the history of the Associated 
Press—a nonprofit cooperative of 1,400- 
odd member-newspapers—-was the an- 
nouncement last week in New York of the 
formation of Press Association, Inc., a rev- 
enue-producing subsidiary which will sell 
AP by-products and exploit the many 
scientific developments of the association’s 
laboratory. 

The creation of the new corporation— 
headed by William J. McCambridge (for- 
mer assistant general manager of the AP) 
as general manager and Oliver Gramling 
(ex-AP executive and author of “AP— 
The Story of News”—Newsweek, Oct. 28, 
1940) as assistant manager—followed close 
on the heels of the news association’s adop- 
tion of a more liberal policy toward the 
radio broadcasting of its news. Only within 
the past six months has the Associated 
Press, whose majority membership cold- 
shouldered radio as a possible revenue 
raiser for years, finally let down the bar- 
riers to enter the broadcasting market to 
compete for dollars with the long-estab- 
lished radio-news setups of Transradio 
Press Service, United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service. 

To catch up with the field in the race 
for the radio money, PA will concentrate 
its initial effort in that direction. Plans 
call for the establishment by April of a 
transcontinental wire carrying processed 
news to broadcasting stations similar to 
UP’s recently established cross-country 
hookup (Newsweek, Jan. 20). An ex- 
tensive sales organization, stationed in 
strategic centers throughout the country, 
is in the process of formation. 

However, PA’s efforts won’t all be di- 
rected toward radio. In addition, it will 
concern itself with the salvage-sale of AP 
photos, features, etc. (outside the parent 
company’s daily newspaper field). The AP 
laboratory, fostered by McCambridge and 
founded six years ago primarily to develop 
the Wirephoto system (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
13), has also been turned over to the new 
corporation along with more than 100 
patents and processes. At the present, the 
laboratory—soon to be enlarged—is con- 
centrating on the adaption of television 
and radio (especially the static-free fre- 
quency-modulation system) to newspaper 
use, 

Responsibility for PA’s future rests with 
the 51-year-old McCambridge, an AP ca- 
teerman. Chicago-born of Scotch parent- 
age, he was a printer’s apprentice on The 
Chicago Daily News at 12 and joined the 
Chicago AP office in 1903 as an office boy. 
Found by Kent Cooper (the present AP 
general manager) to be “a bright young 
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Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 


William J. McCambridge, AP to PA 





man with a mechanical turn of mind, 
wizardry in calculation, and the ability to 
cut red tape,” McCambridge was trans- 
ferred to the traffic department in New 
York in 1913, became chief of that de- 
partinent in 1928, and was named assist- 
ant general manager eight years later. 
As head of the potentially profitable 
subsidiary, McCambridge, a burly busi- 
nessman, may possibly ease the financial 
burden of the AP in covering the fast- 
spreading war abroad, which last year 
splashed red ink on the AP ledger to the 
tune of a $68,000 operating deficit 
(scooped out of the association’s reserve 


fund). 





Fidler Burns in Hollywood 


Hollywood, whose celebrated citizenry 
are subject to catcalls and call downs by 
gossip columnists and radio chit-chatterers, 
last week saw the tables reversed. Jimmie 
Fidler, one of the cinema city’s chief gos- 
sipers and armed with one of the sharpest 
barbs, filed a libel suit of his own in the 
Los Angeles Superior Court against The 
Hollywood Reporter, daily film trade jour- 
nal, and its wealthy owner-publisher, Wil- 
liam R. Wilkerson. 

In his new role as plaintiff Fidler, whose 
syndicated column (“Jimmie Fidler in 
Hollywood”) has stirred plenty of court 
actions, charged The Reporter with $25,- 
000 worth of damage to his Hollywood 
prestige for two one-sentence items pub- 
lished last week declaring in effect that 
Fidler’s “columnar activity is slumping.” 
Furthermore, the 40-year-old columnist, 
without an air show for several months, 
claimed the items caused him to suffer 
prejudice in current negotiations for a 
sponsor. 











RADIO 


Steam Valves of the Air: 
Public Debate of Issues Grows 
in Popularity on the Dial 


Back in 1931 when the idea of radio 
quiz and forum programs was still young, 
Professors T. V. Smith, Percy H. Boynton, 
and Winfred Garrison of the University of 
Chicago huddled around a card table be- 
fore a microphone in Mitchell Tower on 
the campus and debated the Wickersham 
Commission’s prohibition report. That vet- 
together was the first meeting of the 
University of Chicago’s famous Round 
Table, today NBC-Red network’s ace 
forum show, which is heard Sunday from 
1:30 to 2 p.m. CST. 

Broadcast over 90 stations to 6,000,000 
listeners, the Round Table now is staged 
at a triangle desk with sponge-rubber el- 
bow rests and signal lights. Speakers, who 
are drawn mostly from the faculty and talk 
without a script, are deftly cued through 
the program with brandished cards bear- 
ing these whimsical lines: “Do you know 
a joke? Use it!”, “Two minutes is a long 
time. Don’t rush!”, “That’s a $10 word!”, 
and “Don’t be polite, interrupt!” 

This week (Feb. 2) the Round Table, 
which is the oldest nonmusical educational 
program continuously on the air, marks 
its tenth birthday at a time when the dis- 
cussion-group craze which it helped to 
pioneer has reached a feverish stage owing 
to burning international war and political 
issues. 

Like the Round Table, the People’s 
Platform (CBS on Saturdays from 7 to 
7:30 p.m. EST) is a scriptless affair with- 
out an audience—a dinner broadcast 
started in 1938. Presided over by Ly- 
man Bryson, host, the program is gen- 
erally staged in CBS headquarters in New 
York, with five or six guests—ranging 
from a taxicab driver to a_banker— 
grouped about a festive board. 

A third popular forum broadcast, the 
American Forum of the Air (MBS on 
Sundays from 8 to 8:45 p.m. EST), has 
both script and audience. Now entering 
its third year and originating from the 
Willard Hotel in Washington under the 
direction of Theodore Granik, an ex- 
New York lawyer now with the Federal 
Housing Authority, the program devotes 
fifteen minutes to prepared speeches 
and the last half hour to informal 
discussion. But last week, as a result of 
thousands of complaints from listeners, 
Granik put a stop to any heckling of the 
speakers. 

On America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
(NBC-Blue on Thursdays from 9:35 to 
10:30 p.m. EST), however, anything is 
apt to come from the audience soapbox. 
Carried voluntarily by 91 stations, the 
program was founded in 1935 by George 
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VY. Denny Jr., who acts as moderator and 
ysually allows hecRlers a half hour to at- 
tack speakers after the scheduled debate 
ends. So effective has some of this spon- 
taneous orating been that last week Den- 













8 ny decided to let it be the whole show: he 
dispensed entirely with speakers and 
turned the hall over to the audience. 

0 a - 

; A $100,000-a-Year Ballroom 


A personable young radio announcer 
from Los Angeles, jingling his last 40 
cents in his jeans, strolled into station 
WNEW in New York in December 1934 
with an idea for a mythical ballroom pro- 
gram based on phonograph records. 
WNEW turned the idea down but induced 
the young man, Martin Block, who had 
been an office boy for Owen D. Young and 
a salesman before joining up with radio 
in the West, to stay as a staff announcer 
at $20 a week. 

Block kept his Make Believe Ballroom 
scheme alive, and six weeks later WNEW 
let him try it out as a fill-in between news 
broadcasts of the Hauptmann kidnap- 
murder trial. Four spinning Clyde Mc- 
Coy records and a spiel for a reducing pill 
promptly brought in 600 letters containing 
$1 for the drug, and other sponsors be- 
gan lining up at the door. 

The program, which sold $1,000,000 in 
merchandise the first year, has grown so 
' fabulously ever since that this week, be- 
ginning its seventh year with 23 sponsors 
and a long waiting list of others, the broad- 
cast will move its creator into the $100,000- 
a-year salary class. Today, Block’s soft 
voice has 2,000,000 listeners in New York 
(from 10-11:30 a.m. and from 5:30-7:30 
pm.) and his lively dance music and 
persuasive chatter for tired housewives 
have been heard by transcription as far 
west as Texas on 21 other stations. Ad 

























"Sasuedk pete ty fas Gorey 
Martin Block: his soft voice 
lures 2,000,000 radio listeners 























STEADFAST PROTECTION THROUGHOUT THE WARS AND DEPRESSIONS OF A CENTURY 
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- Sam, now deeply engaged in a vast program of national pre- 
paredness, is, in effect, taking out life insurance. 






With nations, however, money alone cannot buy national pro- 
tection, not even billions of dollars, not even when abetted by the 








best of co-operative effort. Another factor is needed . . . time. 






An awakened people is now realizing that considerable time 
must pass before the nation’s preparedness program can be completed 
— before America will receive the full protection that her new life 
insurance policy calls for. 







Your program of personal preparedness, fortunately, can be built 






and put in force immediately. ‘The moment that you make your first 






premium deposit, your family gains a full measure of protection. 






A New England Mutual policy can be drawn up to provide just 
the kind and amount of life insurance that you want. And there is a 
New England Mutual Career Underwriter ready to advise you. 
Trained and experienced, he can show you how best to achieve 
immediate and permanent protection through a policy with The 
First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, -President ° Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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libbing the program entirely, he works 
between two large record players and a 
library of 20,000 records. His running 
chitchat is a mixture of amiable soft soap 
about this toothpaste or that automobile 
and comment about bands whose music he 
is airing from the various imaginary stages 
of his ballroom. 
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EDUCATION 


Field Study in Humanity: 
Effect of White Man’s Culture 
on the Indian Made by NYU 


Bernard and Ethel Aginsky own a 
cocker spaniel named Pomo. That fact is 
important, for more than once Pomo has 
furthered the Aginskys’ career of inves- 
tigating the sociology and anthropology 
of the Pomo Indians of Northern Cali- 
fornia. The pup’s name and good nature 
have charmed many a _ close-mouthed 
tribesman into answering their questions. 

The Aginskys—young, handsome, and 
married for twelve years—first got inter- 
ested in the Pomos half a dozen years ago, 
visiting the neighborhood three times for 
occasional research projects. Then Dr. 
Bernard, who works most of the year as 
instructor at New York University, and 
Dr. Ethel, who teaches at Hunter College, 
fastened on the Pomos for permanent 
study. With N.Y.U. sponsorship, they or- 
ganized a Social Science Field Laboratory, 
where students might settle down, be- 
friend the Indians, and continuously study 
the impact of white culture on the aborig- 
ines. 

This week, in a NEwsweek interview 
and an article in the American Sociological 
Review, the Aginskys told how their 
unique idea has worked. They ride West 
in a trailer every summer, parking outside 
their lab (a rented house in the Pomo 
community, 100 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco). There they spend mornings teach- 
ing the students (fourteen so far, most of 
them earning credit for advanced degrees) 
how to question the Indians; for example, 
instead of demanding information point- 
blank, they must mix with the Pomos 
casually and work up to the subject slowly. 

Next, all go off on single investigations 
of Indian dances, children, etc. Returning 
to the house, each types on cards every 
fact he has picked up during the day, 
whether linked to his own project or not. 
At the summer’s end they write biogra- 
phies of the Indians who have given them 
most data. And throughout they obey the 
rule that all must accept criticism freely 
given, for Aginsky, a veteran campaigner, 
has learned that one or two prima donnas 
can ruin any expedition. 

After two seasons’ work the Aginskys 
now have some 80,000 cards, stored in 
their apartment (a converted loft in lower 
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Babson’s dream: it comes true 17 years and $150,000 later 
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International 


Detail of the Golden Gate 


Manhattan) along with Oriental oddities 
Dr. Bernard has collected in his. anthro- 
pological travels. Among other things, the 
files reveal that a dozen surviving Pomos 
still remember the first white settlers of 
1851; that the Indians have contacts with 
few whites except Okies; that white doc- 
tors, beauticians, and restaurants usually 
refuse to serve them; and that Pomos 
rarely bother to go through a marriage 
ceremony. 

Whatever the value of their findings, the 
Aginskys insist they’re more interested in 
proving that laboratories like their own 
can succeed. At the moment, they’d like 
to scrape up $5,000 to operate it all year 
round. 





The U.S. in Miniature 


A mammoth relief map of the United 
States, 65 feet long and 45 feet wide, went 
on show last week in a special building at 
Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 
Behind it lay an idea of Roger W. Bab- 
son, institute founder, that a minutely 
detailed model of the nation was needed 
by students and educators. An outlay of 
$150,000 and seventeen years’ work with 
jigsaws and plaster casts by a dozen crafts- 
men were necessary to make Babson’s 
dream come true. 

Headed by Wallace W. Atwood Jr., 
Clark University geographer and son of 
Clark’s geographer-president, the Babson 
experts drew their data from a mass of 
topographic maps, aerial photographs, and 
geologists’ reports. Tackling the job in 
segments, they modeled 1,216 plaster 
blocks by a complex process of jigsawing 
and casting, each scaling 4 miles to the 
inch and representing an area of one e- 
gree in longitude and latitude. These they 
fitted into a steel framework, domed to 
give the effect of the earth’s curvature. 
Now that it’s done, special lecturers will 
explain the giant map to students of pro- 
duction and transportation, to meteorolo- 
gists investigating weather phenomena, 
to military strategists interested in ter- 
rain, and to plain sightseers who like their 
sights big. 
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Three ‘R’s’ for Little Soviets 


The Soviet Government spends lots of 
good rubles schooling Russian children for 
Marxism, and when they go abroad it 
makes certain they don’t follow Ninotch- 
ka down the road to heresy. To keep these 
young Marxists from mingling with the 
bourgeoisie in American schools, the So- 
viet has long operated in the United States 
two schools for the offspring of its dip- 
lomats and trading agents—in Brooklyn 
and Chevy Chase, Md., respectively cater- 
ing to the Red colonies in New York and 
Washington. 

The Brooklyn branch, the bigger of the 
two, has quarters with an ironic back- 
ground. It’s a rented run-down, eighteen- 
room mansion built to the exact scale of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II’s summer palace (Twin 
Oaks) by the late Ludwig Nissen, Ger- 
man expatriate, jeweler, importer, and 
Wilhelm’s friend. There, in an atmosphere 
made solemn by plentiful pictures of 
Lenin, Stalin, Kalinin, etc., and made 
somewhat seedy by a litter of proletarian 
orange peels, five teachers drill 28 pupils 
in the three R’s, Marxist history, and 
English. As in Russia, tuition is free. 

Last week this school got some unwel- 
come publicity. A real-estate agent dis- 
closed that the 38-year-old director, Greg- 
ory Nikolaev, would soon move it out of 
Brooklyn into a bigger and more fashion- 
able home—a six-story, 40-room structure 
in midtown Manhattan. The Soviet con- 
sulate explained that the shift would put 
the pupils closer to the cultural advan- 
tages of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
But when Newsweek pressed for de- 
tails they got cagey. All week long, con- 
sular officials politely granted a series of 
interviews, and just as politely canceled 



































ART 


20,000 Years of Indian Art 
Assembled for New York Show 


“You have beautiful things here in the 
United States,” remarked the designer 
Elsa Schiaparelli Jan. 4 as she sailed from 
New York to return to Paris, “but I don’t 
think you appreciate them.” She was re- 
ferring to America’s native Indian handi- 
craft. Last week the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York emphasized that Amer- 
ican interest in such “beautiful things” is 
not only appreciated but glorified as it put 
on exhibit more than 1,000 items spanning 
20,000 years in what was heralded as the 
largest showing of “Indian Art of the Unit- 
ed States” ever attempted. 

Two years in preparation, the museum’s 
most elaborate exhibition in its eleven- 
year history is the East’s first large-scale 
attempt to take the Indian arts and crafts 
out of the category of curios and to put 
them where—by virtue of color, design, 
and craftsmanship—they belong: among 
the American fine arts. Toward this pur- 
pose, scores of museums and private col- 
lectors the nation over have lent their 
choicest treasures: pipes, pottery, stone 
sculpture and woodcarvings, arrowheads 
and other weapons, textiles, silverware and 
jewelry, masks, headdresses, a full-sized 
WPA-painted replica of a 1214- by 60-foot 
mural painted thousands of years ago on 
the wall of Barrier Canyon in Southern 
Utah, and even a small collection of mod- 
ern clothes adorned with Indian handi- 
craft. These, designed by Fred A. Picard, 
are not on sale anywhere: they’re only in- 
tended to show how Indian designs and 
craftsmanship might be applied to ski 

















Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


. a Salish ceremonial post . . . Vancouver house decoration . . . and a war bonnet (probably Cheyenne) 
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suits, evening wraps, and dresses. Other 
exhibits shown with an eye to contempo- 
rary use include silver cups and goblets by 
Navajo silversmiths, and pottery table- 
ware. 

Such an all-inclusive exhibit could eas- 
ily have been overwhelming, but staged 
with the collaboration of the United States 
Department of the Interior, the show has 
been installed and lit with such superb 
taste and showmanship by René d’Har- 
noncourt, the general manager of the Fed- 
eral Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and 
Frederic H. Douglas, curator of Indian art 
at the Denver Museum, that it is a con- 
tinuous delight to the ordinary spectator 
as well as to the art-minded connoisseur. 
Even those to whom Indian art has always 
meant more than Chicago-made trinkets 
peddled by redskins alongside the railroad 
tracks in Winslow, Ariz., will be fascin- 
ated by such features of the exhibit as the 
reconstruction of underground Hopi cere- 
monial chambers discovered in Arizona two 
years ago by an expedition from the the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard. The original 
murals were on adobe and in no shape to 
be removed; the replicas were done by 
Hopi descendants of the prehistoric artists 
who painted the originals thousands of 
years ago. 

A fashionable opening-night throng 
which last week wedged itself four-deep 
around the dramatically lit . showcases 
testified to the brilliance of the exhibit, 
from the totem pole outside in 53rd Street 
to the earliest objects shown—two salmon- 
colored spearheads found in glacial de- 
posits—in the prehistoric section on the 
top exhibition floor. With this, the most 
ambitious show it has ever attempted, 
the Museum of Modern Art had surpassed 
itself again. 


Handsomely catalogued ($3.50 at the 


museum and most large bookstores) with a 
foreword by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Indian Art of the United States runs in 
New York until April 27, with a coast-to- 
coast tour to be scheduled. 








The Smiths of Hollywood: Mon 


MOVIES 


Smith Family Slapstick: 
Lombard-Montgomery Comedy 
Upholds Marriage Rows 





Since his arrival in Hollywood from 
England more than a year ago, Alfred 
Hitchcock, the roly-poly dean of cinematic 
melodrama, has turned out two smash 
hits: “Rebecca” and “Foreign Correspond- 
ent.” Now, with Mr. anp Mrs. Smita, 
the English director tries his hand at farce. 
While the more ardent of Hitchcock’s ad- 
mirers will be disappointed to find him less 
deft with laughs than thrills, this RKO- 
Radio comedy is extremely funny in spots. 

To a great degree the film’s gaiety is 
due to the fact that Carole Lombard and 
Robert Montgomery are at their comic 
best impersonating the fabulous Smiths. 
Along with other eccentricities, the Smiths 
have Marquess of Queensberry rules for 
marital crises, chief of which is an agree- 
ment that requires the combatants, fol- 
lowing a quarrel, to remain barricaded in 
their bedroom until the aggressor has mut- 
tered a mea culpa and been forgiven. 
While these boudoir sitzkriegs have some- 
times lasted for eight days, they have been 
generally satisfactory (overlooking that 
slight scar on Mr. Smith’s forehead) . 

Mr. Smith, we are informed, is a bril- 
liant young lawyer, but what with one 
thing and another, he doesn’t seem to get 
to his office very often—particularly after 
it turns out that the Smiths’ three-year 
marriage is technically void, and Mrs. 
Smith, impulsive to the last, locks him out 
of the house. What little plot Norman 
Krasna manages in his flippant script cen- 
ters around Mr. Smith’s attempts to get 
back in again (object matrimony, of 
course), and the unexpected emergence 
of his placid law partner (Gene Raymond) 
as a rival for Mrs. Smith’s affection. 

At its best the Krasna plot offers noth- 


ing you haven’t seen before, but at its 
worst only a few sequences can be accused 
of irrelevance and dullness. For the rest. 
Hitchcock, deprived of murder and may- 
hem, keeps a lightweight romance spin- 
ning along with a lively alternation of 
subtlety and slapstick. Filmgoers who 
don’t recognize Mr. Smith’s law partner 
immediately should remember that when 
Gene Raymond attempted a screen come- 
back in “Cross Country Romance” 
(NEWSWEEK, July 8, 1940), his first move 
was to tone down his spectacular platinum 
waves. This time there are no halfway 
measures. Currently, Gene Raymond is 
unequivocably a brunette, with the last 
reluctant wave flattened into slick submis- 
sion. Possibly as a direct result, the actor 
turns in his most ingratiating performance 
to date. 





Whistling Criticism From Rome 


Although Dr. Filippo Tommaso Mari- 
netti, Italy’s foremost Futurist poet and 
dramatist, has been keeping his eruptive 
personality down to a threatening sim- 
mer for the past few years, he hasn’t lost 
his not inconsiderable capacity for blow- 
ing his own horn. Last week, however, the 
bald-headed patriot tooted a whistle. 

_Marinetti’s stage was a box in the Ar- 
gentina Theater in Rome, where Thornton 
Wilder’s play “Our Town” was being pre- 
sented for the first time. He won his audi- 
ence by the artful expedient of standing 
up in the box and blowing his whistle until 
the actors halted. He was also in good 
voice. “It is anti-Fascist,” he shouted, “to 
produce American plays in Rome, since 
America is pro-British and anti-Italian. We 
Italians began modernistic drama imme- 
diately after the last war, and therefore do 
not need to resort to American plays in 
Italian theaters.” 

As on past occasions, Marinetti’s pen- 
chant for causing disturbances met with a 
mixed reception. Members of the cast ex- 





tgomery and Lombard stage a lovers’ quarrel that lasts three years 
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plained from the stage that the play was 
pot political and was being presented after 
approval by the Fascist theatrical authori- 
jes. Audience reaction was divided be- 
tween catealls and applause, but the play 
went on to the end. 


€ Wealthy, a member of the Italian Royal 
Academy, and a friend of Mussolini’s (he 
“marched” beside his chief in the dicta- 
tor’s “march” on Rome), Marinetti is a 
power in the state, and the father of an 
esthetic of Fascism that ranges from an 
exalted theory about “velocity in art” to 
sich mundane concepts as one-piece, one- 
button suits for men and air-cooled cellu- 
lid hats equipped with adjustable han- 
dles and bumpers. For a time the “Father 
of Futurism” served as a captain during 
the Ethiopian war. If the poem he wrote 
in praise of that war sheds no light on his 
military prowess it leaves no doubt as to 
his exact position in the literary world. 
It begins: 


Towers cannon virility volleys .. . 
telemeter ecstasy tumb tumb three 
seconds tumb tumb wave smiles birth 
of laughter chic chac plaff plaff glug- 
lugls playing at hide and seek... 





A Marriage by Purchase 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Come Live 
Wira Me adds still another chapter to a 
swreen cycle that is rapidly proving too 
much of a good thing. As indicated by 
this comedy’s failure to be either very 
fresh or amusing, the story of a wife and 
husband who aren’t wife and husband 
can't have very many variations left to 
exploit, and the possibilities will probably 
be exhausted before the Hays office and 
the women’s clubs decide to retire sex as 
a subject for smirking innuendo. 

Produced and directed by Clarence 
Brown, “Come Live With Me” offers 
Hedy Lamarr as a wealthy Viennese who 
buys a marriage with James Stewart, an 
impecunious young author, in order to 
gin American citizenship. The arrange- 
ment takes care of the husband’s hall- 
bedroom rent while he writes his novel 
and allows his wife-in-name-only to live 
on Park Avenue and flirt with Ian Hunter, 
a New York publisher who happens to 
have a wife of his own. 

With this setup, Virginia Van Upp and 
Patterson McNutt manage the usual quota 
of single and double entendres, but very 
little else for the cast to go on. In a light- 
comedy role Hedy Lamarr again (as in the 
recent “Comrade X”) is better than in 
the past, and it seems likely that the 
studio will cast the glamour girl in this 
type of part from now on. Turning actor 
at the alleged age of 80, Adeline de Walt 
Reynolds plays a grandmother effectively 
m the May Robson manner without being 
4% consciously cute in her gray-haired 
capers. James Stewart turns in another of 
is typical performances. 
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Critic in the Dark 


by JOHN OHARA 


The best, and, the more I think of 
it, the only way for me to start my 
review of Lapy IN THE Dark is to come 
right out and say that it’s a great show 
and that I didn’t like it. If nothing else, 
this method saves the reader the trou- 
ble of guessing it later on. 

“Lady in the Dark” is a play with 
music, the play part being by Moss 
Hart, all by himself; the music part 
by Kurt Weill, not, as I shall explain 
later, quite all by himself; the lyrics by 
Ira Gershwin, who never needs any 
help from anyone. The Lady is by Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence, and you may be 
sure that so long as a single Mazda is 
available, she is not in the dark. 


Miss Lawrence plays Liza Elliott, 
editor of Allure, a magazine sort of 
like Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar. After 
a decade as editor, Miss Lawrence be- 
gins to crack up. Specifically, she has 
thrown a crystal ash tray at Charley 
Johnson, one of the magazine’s staff, 
during a conference, and she goes to a 
psychoanalyst to find out why. John- 
son is played by Macdonald Carey, a 
young man who looks like Franchot 
Tone and Richard Kollmar, and I think 
I might have thrown an ash tray at him 
myself without going to any psychoan- 
alyst, so smug is he. He is a sort of 
bathed, shaved, and pressed Front Page 
character, given to calling Liza “Boss 
Lady.” On the other hand, I don’t see 
why someone didn’t throw something 
at Liza, a jittery egomaniac. In fact, I 
wanted to throw something at practi- 
cally everyone on the magazine, then 
go up on the stage and throw props at 
the coughers in the first-night audience, 
and there were some interesting targets 
in the audience, ranging from Adams 
to Zilboorg. 

But to continue: the psychoanalyst 
orders Liza to stretch out on the chaise 
longue while he sits out of sight with 
his clip board and scratch paper, taking 
down her rather too coherent recollec- 
tions of the events of her life leading 
back from the tossing of the ash tray. 
I say too coherent, or I say Liza was 
a complete dope. It must have occurred 
to anyone not a complete dope what 
was Liza’s trouble—and the solution 
occurred to me before the play was 
fifteen minutes old. You see, at 3, Liza 


was being told by her parents that she 
wasn’t pretty and never would be pret- 
ty. Her childhood was all like that, in- 
cluding being stood up for the boat 
ride at high-school graduation. Some- 
what more obscure was Mr. Hart’s, or 
the analyst’s, subthesis that Liza as 
editor of Allure was either glorifying or 
ridiculing, I’m not sure which, women 
who want to be beautiful. This idea 
never was fully developed, and I think 
the analyst was pretty smart to go back 
to the simpler, childhood angles. 

Love turns up here and there. Liza 
is, of course, married to her job, and 
somewhat more earthily she is living 
with the publisher of the magazine, 
whose wife for years has refused to give 
him a divorce. When Mrs. Nesbitt does 
agree to divorce Mr. Nesbitt, Liza 
doesn’t exactly leap at the chance of 
becoming the second Mrs. N. Instead 
she has a little diversion with a movie 
actor, a child of nature whom you ex- 
pect to break out in a Tarzan yell. 
But when he does open his mouth it 
is not to emit Weissmuller sounds but 
only to put his foot in it. The way, if 
I may mince a metaphor, thereupon 
becomes clear for Charley Johnson, and 
your next problem is whether to walk 
or take a taxi to “21”; the Alvin The- 
ater is also on 52nd Street, and the taxi 
drivers get so cross at such a short haul. 


As we cut back to childhood recol- 
lections and in and out of dreams and 
away from the peculiar unreal reality 
of life on Allure, we are given that great 
show I spoke of ’way back in paragraph 
1. There are four revolving stages for 
Hassard Short’s production, and I read 
somewhere that a man was hired solely 
to guide Miss Lawrence through the 
complicated scenery to and from her 
dressing room. The costumes and sets 
are crazy with color, and “Lady in the 
Dark” looks the bundred-and-some- 
thing thousand it is said to have cost. 
Ira Gershwin, as always, has written 
lyrics that make you glad of whatever 
education you have, but sad that you 
didn’t stay around for a little more. 
(For you read me.) In Mr. Weill I 
regret to say that I don’t think Mr. 
Gershwin has found his ideal co-worker; 
Mr. Gershwin’s original talent deserves 
songs less reminiscent than Mr. Weill’s. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Court Appointment 


The retirement of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds from the Supreme Court is 
greeted as the passing of a landmark. So 
it is, but less because of his own ripe age 
or his twenty-six years of service than be- 
cause he consistently reached into a past 
generation for his economic philosophy. 
And the intensity with which he held that 
economic philosophy was given its cutting 
edge by his unconcealed dislike for the 
New Deal and its adherents. 

It was for others to ask whether a real 
defense of the past can be achieved by 
such irreconcilability. Justice McReynolds 
apparently never bothered. Or perhaps it’s 
more accurate to say that he finally 
reached the point of not giving a hoot 
about bringing others to his view. There 
he stood, and the world, for all he cared, 
could rush to its doom. The job of pa- 
tient, statesmanlike persuasion and ad- 
justment was left to colleagues like the 
Chief Justice and to Justices Roberts and 
Stone. 

Certainly there is courage in such un- 
compromising resolution, but since, as 
Burke once said, all government is found- 
ed on compromise, it is a luxury few dare 
permit themselves. Only a tragic reaction 
sometime in the future could make such a 
stand even seem to be warranted. 

In any case, the President may make a 
new Court appointment on approximately 
the fourth anniversary of the launching of 
his Supreme Court plan of 1937. A lot 
has happened since then. Much new law 
has been made—enough to bring judicial 
theory once more into harmony with pub- 
lic opinion. The Court is as Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted it to be. He has selected Black, 
Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas and Murphy 
—all in sympathy with his concept of the 
functions of government. The remaining 
hold-overs—Hughes, Roberts and Stone— 
have not been unfriendly to change. The 
period of conflict is over. A process of re- 
adjustment is well under way. 

So it might reasonably be asked why 
this is not the time for the appointment 
of a man whose views do not parallel so 
completely the views of the five that Mr. 
Roosevelt has already appointed, and, 
needless, to add, those of Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. Such an appointment would 
be a reminder to the country that the 
highest purpose of its Supreme Court 
is not to pass judgment, sympathetic or 
otherwise, on the wisdom of legislative or 
executive action and not to read into the 
law a particular economic philosophy, even 


a liberal or currently popular one, but to 
maintain a balance among the various ele- 
ments in our system—executive and legis- 
lative; nation and states; government and 
citizen. Long and distinguished judicial 
experience, independence of the political 
and economic conflicts of the past few 
years and a deep respect for stable con- 
stitutional government should mark the 
new appointee. Here is one important way 
to encourage the unity the country so 
critically needs. 





Why We Help England 


A visit to Ohio and Indiana re- 
veals, not surprisingly, that the war and 
its implications for us are almost the sole 
topics of speculation. But it is clear that 
in this section, as in the Far West, there 
is much more perplexity about our course 
than there is in the Washington-New York 
area. There are, of course, dogmatic in- 
dividuals on both sides. In the main, 
though, there is a very calm and thought- 
ful weighing of the issues before the coun- 
try, out of which there seem to have 
emerged a number of fairly common con- 
clusions. 

Everyone with whom I talked wants to 
help England. All appear willing to go well 
beyond what seemed to them to be neces- 
sary, by way of help, a few months ago. 
The change of opinion in this respect since 
October is unmistakable. Perhaps it is not 
quite as great as is through the country 
generally, where, Dr. Gallup’s poll shows, 
aid-to-Britain sentiment rose from 50 per 
cent in October to 68 per cent this month. 
But it is so pronounced that even the most 
casual observer could not miss it. 

Beyond this, there is an aching feeling 
—more acute than in the East—that aid 
to Britain brings the danger of war closer. 
Many regard war as undesirable but in- 
evitable, and they are concerned by the 
prospect. Nevertheless, they favor loans 
of money or materials to Britain and her 
associates. 

And they have been brought to this con- 
clusion in spite of their distrust of some of 
the reasons currently advanced for such 
help. Which should remind us forcibly that 
the reasons we give for our actions are an 
indispensable part of the effectiveness of 
our actions. This is especially true of the 
broad policies of nations when unity at 
home and understanding abroad are so 
necessary. Unless we clarify our purposes 
we shall have neither unity nor under- 
standing nor the energy to make our ac- 
tion effective. 
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Of the three arguments most often aq. 
vanced for aid to Britain, two seem both 
unworthy and unconvincing. The first of 
these has been stated in many forms, |; 
Wendell Willkie put it most cogently jy 
the course of a Town Hall debate on Jap. 
uary 16: “If I believed,” he said, “tha 
Britain could collapse and America coy) 
survive economically, then I would not 
take a single risk in involving this country 
in any foreign entanglements.” This means. 
substantially, that we must assist in the 
military defeat of Germany because jp 
case of a German victory our foreign trade 
will be impaired after the war. Such a rea. 
son,. viewed in the cold light of postwar 
days, would certainly convict us of risk. 
ing war or going to war for commercial 
advantage. It would intensify criticism of 
us from Tokyo to Lisbon. It would help 
support the charge that Americans are 
concerned with the world situation be. 
cause of their pocketbooks. That is not a 
fair charge. But neither is the argument 
which would give it color a fair statement 
of the reason why 68 per cent of the 
American people want to give aid to Brit- 
ain. 

Another argument of the same stripe is 
the argument that we should aid Britain 
now because a British victory will so crip- 
ple Germany that she will be unable to 
attack us. This simply means that we 
want to pay England to save ourselves 
from fighting. Americans have every right 
to resent the implications of this sugges- 
tion as deeply as those Englishmen who 
have already tauntingly asked whether 
they are to consider themselves our mer- 
cenaries. We should deserve their con- 
tempt and our own self-disgust if that were 
the determining reason for our foreign 
policy. But the third argument for it may 
well enlist the united support of Americans 
and give the United States the maximum 
moral prestige everywhere. It is the argu- 
ment that we have a vital concern in any 
nation’s cause that is calculated to vin- 
dicate a world governed by law. Among 
members of the Administration who ap- 
peared before Congress recently, Mr. Hull 
came closest to resting his case upon this 
argument. That is why his testimony was 
so impressive. We shall be on sound moral 
ground if we agree that law and order and 
respect for the pledged word are more 
likely to be found in the British than in 
the Axis, and that our aid and our syn- 
pathy belong to the British for that reason. 

Whether this country decides that such 
a purpose is best served by aid short of 
war or by participation in the war, it 
should not confuse itself with reasons less 
defensible. We need to recall Wilson’s 
unparalleled statement of our objective m 
1918. “What we seek,” Wilson sail, “'5 
the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the or- 
ganized opinion of mankind.” This, and 
nothing less, can justify our devotion to 
the cause of aid for England. 
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By jiminy, that’s the way to get there! 


|B as YOU enjoy flying in summer, 


refreshed by escape from the 
tth’s high heat, relaxed by the colorful 
untryside that lies like a painting 
‘neath you? Then you will enjoy 
ivel in winter even more, if you fly. 
For up in a great airliner in the sky, 
uu’d swear it were summer outside 
cept for the gleaming snow that 
inkets the earth in white. 
Suppose the mercury down there has 
ummeted to 10 below. You sit and 
id or doze or eat or chat with friendly 
ssengets in a spacious, comfortable 
bin with the temperature at a cozy 72. 
Winter schedules are maintained with 


regularity, efficiency and dependability. 
Nothing unusual about that; most win- 
ter days are excellent for flying. 

Where do you want to go? What 
time do you wish to leave? Just consult 
the regular airline schedules—you'll 
find convenient departures and frequent 
service to all sections of the nation and 
Canada—and to 55 foreign countries, 
as well. 

Business is good and good business 
calls for Air Travel—especially since 
Air Fares are in line with the fastest 
first-class ground travel,. everything 
considered. 

Make your next trip by air and dis- 


cover why thousands of passengers 
who are flying this winter say, ‘All 
around the calendar — It Pays to Fly!” 

Write for the free illustrated booklet 
which tells the dramatic story of this 
nation’s great Air Transport system. 
Address: AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

120 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Ask Your Travel Agent 

It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any point on 
the domestic or international airlines. Simply 
phone or call any Travel Bureau, Hotel Trans- 
portation Desk, or local Airline Office, for air- 
line schedules and fares or general information. 
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This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 
major Airlines of the U.S. and Canada,and Manu- 
facturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 





“Tobacco s my bread 


and butter, says Connor Aycock, 


tobacco warehouse owner of Durham, N. C. 


“| have to know good leaf-that’s why I smoke Luckies!” 


LUCKIES pay the price to get the better tobaccos...tobaccos 
that are worth the money because they're m/der. 

Independent tobacco experts like Connor Aycock will tell 
you that in buying tobacco, as in buying most things—you get 
what you pay for. 

Before the auctions open, Lucky Strike analyzes tobacco sam- 
ples—finds out just where and how much of this finer, naturally 
milder leaf is going up for sale—then pays the price to get it. 

That’s worth remembering, especially if you’re smoking more 
today. For the more you smoke, the more you want such a 
genuinely mild cigarette. 

Among independent tobacco experts — auctioneers, buyers 
and warehousemen—Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite. Next time, 
ask for Lucky Strike. 








